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ANOTHER  GREAT  NEW  STATLER  —  LOS  ANGELES 

(READY  FOR  OCCUPANCY  SUMMER,  1952) 


E  HECHT  CO..  PARKINGTON,  ARLINGTON.  VA. 


at  Made  This  Great  l^tore  Great? 

The  Heehi  Co.,  JParkington,  Arlington,  Va. 


It  wa$>  the  typical  Hecht  Co.  courage,  its^  hahit 
of  thinking  in  terms  of  hij;  plans.  Beyond  this 
was  the  most  intensive  coordination  we  have 
ever  experienced  in  our  fifty  years  of  store 
planning.  The  Hecht  Co.  officials  and  staff, 
the  building  architect,  the  interior  layout 
staff,  the  equipment  designers,  community 
center  planners  and  parking  authorities  — 


all  coordinated  their  efforts  to  make  this  the 
largest,  finest  and  most  modern  community 
store  of  its  time.  We  are  happy  to  have  con¬ 
tributed  our  experience  in  the  merchandising 
layout  and  equipment  which  today  reaches  a 
new  high  in  visual  selling  here  —  a  new  high 
in  customer  convenience.  We  congratulate 
The  Hecht  Co.  for  the  manner  in  which  it 
coordinated  these  factors. 


For  your  copy  of  this  well  illustrated  booklet 
write  on  your  letterhead.  Address  Dept.  S-6. 


RAND  RAPIDS  STORE  EQUIPMENT  COMPANY 

GRAND  RAPIDS  2,  MICHIGAN 

EW  YORK  •  CHICAGO  •  PITTSBURGH  •  MEMPHIS  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  PORTLAND 
STORES 
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Camon!  Wioe^? 


And  to  clinch  sales  for  you  —  telling  women  in  ever 
how  CANNON  COMBSPUN  PERCALES  for  decorating  coi 
than  comparable  fabric  by  the  yard  .  .  .  how  these  srr 
luxurious  sheets  cost  only  a  few  pennies  more  than  k 
muslins!  \ 


Please  don’t  he  satisfied  with  vour  present  market  for 
sheets!  CANNON  isn’t— and  CANNON  has  made  up  its  mind 
to  s-t-r-e-t-c-h  it,  but  good! 

How?  By  promoting  cannon  combspun*  colored 
PERCALES  not  just  for  sleeping,  but  for  dozens  of  decorating 
uses! 

ALL-OUT  ADVERTISING  is  heralding  the  new  CANNON 
campaign!  Idea-packed  FULL-COLOR  PAGES  blazon  the 
CANNON  story  in  the  BIG  MAGAZINES  the  gals  swear  by, 
shop  by: 

LIFE— with  more  readers  in  your  town  than  there  are 
listings  in  your  phone  book! 

ladies’  home  journal— read  by  half  the  women  in 
your  community! 

GOOD  HOUSEKEEPING— buying  guide  to  quality  for  al¬ 
most  10,000,000  women! 

BETTER  HOMES  AND  GARDENS  —  largest  nonfiction 
magazine  published! 

And  radio!  Every  Saturday  morning!  JOHN  REED  KING 
and  his  magnetic  show,  “give  and  take”!  151  CBS  stations 
broadcasting  the  CANNON  name  .  . .  the  CANNON  news! 


And  hot-as-a-biscuit  television!  Every  Thursday i 
noon!  The  full  treatment— an  all-CANNON  show!  JOHN] 
king’s  “give  and  take”  on  television  via  42  CBS  sU 

The  gamut  in  media  to  tell  the  Cannon  storv  - 
the  gals,  “look  how  beautiful  these  decorator-drei 
CANNON  PERCALE  COLORED  SHEETS  can  be  .  . . 


...  on  your  beds . . .  used  as  ilrapes 
. . .  made  up  as  dust  ruffles,  slip  covers 
. . .  for  dressing-table  skirts,  ottomans, 
chair  cushions'^ 


Give  CANNON  PERCALES  the  breaks  they  rate-ii 
rooms  .  .  .  color  variety  .  .  .  exciting  displays  (lift  ’em 
out  of  our  ads ) !  Do  that  and  you’ll  be  quenching  a  k 
created,  ad-pow  ered  thirst  for  CANNON  COMBSPUN  PERC 
that’ll  keep  your  cash  register  jumping! 


CANNON  TOWELS  STOCKINGS  BEDSPREADS  CANNON  MILLS,  INC..  NEW  YORK  13.  N  Y. 


How  coloi'iul  your  worn  can  be  ^vith  Camion  Sheets 

(-  and  fop  so  little  ) 


\niii'  room  <1  1‘OSy  ludiro  with  Cannon  Cnmbspun*  Percale 
Sheets  in  color  ...  to  invite  sweet  dreams!  And  so  economical! 

Use  Cannon’s  Shell  Pink  for  pillow  shams,  bed  flounces,  van¬ 
ity  skirts,  drapes  . . .  even  a  plump  ottoman  — a  wonderfully  ex¬ 
citing.  wonderfully  thrifty  way  to  put  your  room  in  the  pink  of 


fashion !  Easy  and  fun  to  make,  you'll  find  Cannon  colored  sheets 
cost  less  than  comparable  fabric  by  the  yard— stay  true  to  color! 

In  snow-white  or  the  softest  of  quiet-time  pastels.  Cannon 
Combspun  Percales  can  do  marvelous  things  for  your  bed  and 
bedroom  . . .  cost  only  a  few  pennies  more  than  heavy  muslins! 


Make  your  bed...  and  make  it  Ioa  el  ier  with 


percale  sheets 


A  palette  of  pretty  percales! 
Work  color-scheme  wonders 
Combspuns  in 


with  Lannon 

gleaming  while  and  six  dainty  ^ - ™ 

pastels— colorfast  as  approved  by  the  American 
Institute  of  Laundering! 

Tiirn  home  decorator  and  save  money.  Send 
KV  and  coupon  below  for  Cannon’s  new  book¬ 
let,  “Make  It  With  Sheets!”  i™-. 


Sweet  Violets  on  your  vanity  and  Cannon’s 
Moonlight  Yellow  Percales  on  your  bed  and  at 
your  windows!  No  fragile  beauties,  these  Can¬ 
nons!  They’re  Com6spHn  ...the  cotton  is  combed 
till  only  the  longest,  strongest  fibers  remain! 


Its  green-up  time— time  to  make  your  bed¬ 
room  cool  as  a  Spring  freshet  with  Cannon’s 
Lagoon  Green  sheets  for  dressing-table  skirt, 
curtains,  slipcovers.  And  to  sleep  on— of  course— 
Cannon  Percales— sweet,  smooth,  cool  as  grass! 


CANNON 


< '.an non  Mills  Inc., 

Itox  1,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

I  enclose  IOC.  Please  send  new,  20-paf!e,  color-illustrated, 
decorating  booklet:  ‘‘MAKE  IT  m  ITH  SHEETS!” 


Name. 


AQUAMARINE 


■  HELL  FINK  MOONLIGHT 
YELLOW 


Address. 
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Explaining 

retail  merchandise 
accounting  and  chief 
retail  uses  of  LIFO 


Just  Out! 


THE  RETAIL^ 
INVENTORY 
METHOD 
AND  LIFO 


By  MALCOLM  P.  McNAIR 

Lincoln  Filcne  Professor  of  Retailing 

and  ANITA  C.  HERSUM 


Research  Assistant 

Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration, 
George  F.  Baker  Foundation,  Harvard  University 


with  the  assistance  of  H.  I.  KLEINHAUS 


446  pages,  92  illustrations,  $7.50 

This  new  liook  covers  retail  merchandise  ac¬ 
counting  in  department  and  chain  stores,  from 
elementary  retail  arithmetic  to  Fifo  and  Lifo 
under  varying  sets  of  circumstances.  It  shows 
you  how  to  use  these  systems— supplies  com¬ 
putations,  procedures,  illustrative  forms,  and 
a  detailed  examination  of  problems  encoun¬ 
tered.  Emphasis  throughout  is  on  department 
and  specialty  stores,  but  two  chapters  fully 
discuss  inventory  valuation  in  food  chains. 
Mutual  adjustment  of  conflicting  interests  be¬ 
tween  retail  stores  and  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  is  explained.  Here  are  pertinent  laws 
and  regulations— important  rulings  of  the 
I'reasury  and  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue 
that  hear  on  inventory  valuation  among  retail 
merchants. 


Check  the  scope  of  these  contents: 


1.  The  Retail  System 
of  Merchandise  Ac¬ 
counting 

2.  Department  Store 
Pricing  Policies  and 
Procedures 

3.  Basic  Principles  of 
the  Retail  Inventory 
Method 

4.  Development  of  the 
Retail  Method  and 
the  Struggle  to  Ob¬ 
tain  Approval 

5.  Retail  Inventory 
Method  Forms  and 
Procedures 

6.  Problems  Encoun¬ 
tered  in  Operation 
under  the  Retail 
Method 

7.  Applications  of  the 


Retail  Inventory 
Method  Outside  the 
Department  Store 
Field 

8.  The  Lifo  Concept: 
Basic  Principles  and 
Early  Development 

9.  The  Development  of 
Lifo  in  Retailing 

10.  Basic  Lifo  Calcula¬ 
tions,  Procedures, 
and  Forms 

11.  The  Working  of 
Lifo:  Some  Inherent 
Problems  for  Stores 

12.  Necessary  Formali¬ 
ties,  and  Procedural 
Problems  under  Lifo 

13.  Lifo  in  Food  Chains 

14.  The  Future  of  Lifo 
in  Retailing 


SEE  THIS  BOOK  10  DAYS  FREE 


McGRAW-HILL  BOOK  COMPANY,  INC. 
330  West  42nd  Street,  NYC  (36) 

Send  me  McNair,  Hersum  &  Kleinhaus’  The 
Retail  Inventory  Method  and  Lifo  for  10 
days’  examination  on  approval.  In  10  days  I 
will  remit  $7.50  plus  few  cents  delivery,  or 
return  book  i»stpaid.  (We  pay  delivery  if 
you  remit  witl;  this  coupon — same  return 
privilege.) 

(print) 

Name  . 

Address  . 


City  . Zone _ State . 

Company  . 

Position  . SS-6-S2 

This  offer  applies  to  U.  S.  only. 
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Bigelow  odds  a  "Luxury"  touch 

to  the  Frederick  Martin! 


m 


BIGELOW 

Rugs  -  Carpets 


The  new  and  beautiful  Frederick 
Martin  Hotel  in  Moorhead,  Minnesota 
has  rolled  out  4,000  yards  of  Bigelow 
Carpet  to  welcome  its  guests! 


From  the  handsome  walnut  paneled 
lobby  to  the  guest  rooms  and  suites  to 
the  Tree  Top  Room  for  dining,  Bigelow  adds  that  touch 
of  "luxury”  that  only  fine  carpeting  brings  to  a  hotel ! 

The  4,000  yards  of  carpeting  used  was  Bigelow’s 
Beauvais,  with  approximately  2,500  yards  in  the  same 
pattern. 

Again,  a  modern  hotel  chooses  to  select  Bigelow  for 
its  carpeting  job.  The  reason  is  obvious:  Bigelow  pro¬ 


vides  the  unbeatable  combination  of  beauty  plus  wear 
plus  rock-bottom  cost! 

This  is  typical  of  the  hundreds  of  outstanding  in¬ 
stallations  achieved  by  Bigelow’s  Carpet  Council  every 
year. 

If  you  have  carpet  problems  on  your  mind — contact 
this  staff  of  experts  today.  They  will  work  with  you, 
your  architect  or  your  decorator  —  and  give  valuable 
advice  on  colors,  patterns,  and  weaves  in  the  price  you 
prefer. 

No  charge  for  this  service.  Just  write  to  Bigelow 
(^rpet  Council,  140  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,N.  Y. 
Your  inquiry  will  receive  prompt  attention. 


BIGELOW  Rugs  and  Carpets 

Beauty  you  can  see  . . .  quality  you  can  trust  . . .  since  1825 


STORES 
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IT’S  HERE 


TWO 
Hahi 
associati 


The  crepe  dress  is  the  big  news! 
Featured  by  Balenciaga  and  Griffe 
in  the  spring  Paris  showings,  it’s  currently 
being  shown  by  such  leading  American 
designers  as  Larry  Aldrich,  Jane  Derby, 
Hattie  Carnegie,  and  Adele  Simpson 
in  their  Fall  collections.  Vogue  is  putting 
on  an  all-out  promotion  .  .  .  preparing 
a  special  section  in  their  Jvily  issue. 
Stores  all  over  the  country  are  eagerly 
participating.  Enthusiasm  is  immense. 
Advertising,  promotion  and  display 
cooperation  8ure  already  in  the  works.  It’s 
growing  of  its  own  momentum — it’s 
glowing  with  gentle  femininity  .  .  . 
this  idea  of  the  easy  silhouette 
in  softer,  -richly  supple  fabrics! 

To  achieve  these  fabrics,  no  fiber 
adapts  itself  with  such  talent  and  versa¬ 
tility  as  Acetate,  the  beauty  fiber.  For  the 
qualities  that  the  softer  dress  requires 
— superb  drape,  luxurious  touch,  rich 
hand,  easy  hang — are  the  very  qualities 


You’ll  see  (if  you  haven’t  already) 
how  the  fluid  look  has  taken  hold 
in  the  market.  You’ll  want  to 
tie  in  with  Vogue’s  promotion 
of  the  “crepe  dress — new  figure 
in  fashion.’’  Above  all,  you’ll 
want  plenty  of  merchandise 
carrying  the  Acetate  tag  in  your 
ready-to-wear  and  piece  goods 
departments.  They  have  the 
look  your  customers  are 
already  clamoring  for! 


Acetate 


The 


Month 


The  Retirement  of  Lew  Hahn 


Two  and  a  half  years  ago.  Lew 
Hahn  put  a  period  to  his  32-year 
association  with  the  NRDGA.  He  ex¬ 
changed  his  title  of  president  for  that 
of  president  emeritus,  turned  over  to 
].  Gordon  Dakins  the  last  of  his  ad¬ 
ministrative  responsibilities,  and  an¬ 
nounced  that  he  would  retire  coin- 

A 

pletely  in  1952.  Meanwhile,  he  would 
continue,  at  the  request  of  the  Board 
of  Directors,  to  keep  an  office  at  Asso- 
dation  headquarters  and  to  guide  the 
NRDGA  in  matters  of  policy. 

That  was  the  second  step  in  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  progressive  retirement  which 
Hahn  began  in  1948,  when,  at  his 
recommendation,  J.  Gordon  Dakins 
was  appointed  general  manager  of  the 
.\ssociation.  This  month  of  June,  1952, 
sees  the  third  and  final  step.  Lew 
Hahn  will  be  an  officer  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  for  life,  but  its  day-to-day  affairs 
will  no  longer  have  first  call  ujxm  his 
time. 

During  the  past  two  and  a  half 
years,  Hahn  and  the  Association  staff 
have  been  learning  together  how  to 
cope  with  his  retirement.  It  promised 
at  first  to  be  a  near  impossibility.  Lew 
Hahn’s  strength  and  the  Association’s 
strength  had  been  so  closely  interwov¬ 
en  that  it  was  hard  to  tell  which  was 
which.  But  it  soon  developed  that  he 
had  been  a  wise  teacher  as  well  as  a 
careful  planner.  The  transition  has 
been  smooth,  and,  for  a  man  of  such 
powerful  personality,  this  was  not 
the  smallest  success  in  a  lifetime  of 
jchievement. 

Lew  Hahn’s  influence  on  retailing 
has  been  great,  permanent  and  often 
analysed  in  print.  What  is  perhaps 
not  always  realized  about  him  is  that 
he  is  the  man  who  raised  trade  asso- 
dation  management  to  the  status  of 
a  major  career.  .  The  comparatively 


few  retailers  whose  asscKiation  with 
NRDGA,  goes  back  as  long  as  Hahn’s 
are  the  quickest  to  say  that  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  is  essentially  his  creation— in 
its  structure,  its  policies  and  its  firm¬ 
ly  established  prestige.  In  its  early 
days  there  were  times  when  all  the 
NRDG.\’s  meaning  and  effectiveness 
were  summed  up  in  the  single,  color¬ 
ful,  stubborn  and  confident  person  of 
this  one  man. 

Separating  himself  from  the  NRDGA 
has  been  a  difficult  task  for  Lew  Hahn, 
which  he  has  carried  out  gradually 
and  wisely.  He  has  been  replaced,  so 
far  as  he  can  be.  But  the  larger-than- 
life  personalities,  of  which  he  is  a  type, 
do  not  appear  very  often;  certainly 
not  more  than  once  in  the  history  of 
a  single  business  organization  or  even 
a  single  industry  or  trade.  The  retail 
trade  was  fortunate  to  have  so  com¬ 
manding  and  influential  a  p>ersonality 
in  its  service  for  so  long. 

Last  month.  Lew  Hahn  spoke  at  the 
convention  of  the  Controllers’  Con¬ 
gress,  as  he  has  done  every  year  since 
1920,  when  the  Congress  was  estab¬ 
lished.  Thirty-two  years  ago  Hahn 
persuaded  the  NRDCiA’s  founders 
that  their  concept  of  an  association  of 
store  owners  only  was  too  narrow.  It 
was  largely  his  doing  that  the  Con¬ 
trollers’  Congress  and  the  other  asso¬ 
ciate  divisions  and  groups  were  set  up 
within  the  NRDG.\  framework.  The 
wisdom  of  this  step  has  been  demon¬ 
strated  continuously  over  the  years, 
for  out  of  the  NRDGA’s  divisional  or¬ 
ganization  have  come  major  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  techniques  and  practices 
of  retailing.  The  divisional  setup  has 
given  the  NRDGA  its  strength  as  an 
organization  whose  primary  purpose  is 
to  help  retailers  do  a  better  job  of 
storekeeping. 


There  were  timet  when  all  the  NRDGA't 
meaning  and  effectiveneti  were  summed 
up  in  the  single,  colorful,  stubborn 
and  confident  person  of  this  one  man. 

In  his  brief  farewell  address,  Hahn 
urged  the  Controllers’  Congress,  and 
the  other  NRDGA  groups  as  well,  to 
o|)erate  always  with  the  purjxtses  and 
usefulness  of  the  whole  Association  in 
mind,  just  as  in  the  store  itself  they 
concern  themselves  with  the  welfare 
of  the  whole  business. 

luncheon  in  honor  of  Lew  Hahn 
was  held  on  June  4.  The  principal 
speaker  was  his  close  friend,  David 
Moeser,  president  of  Conrad  &  Co., 
Boston,  a  vice  president  and  former 
president  of  the  Association,  and  long¬ 
time  chairman  of  its  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee.  Moeser  presented  him  with 
the  bronze  plaque  which  has  since 
been  placed  in  the  lobby  of  the 
NRDGA  building.  It  bears  this  in¬ 
scription: 

COAIAiniCE  liERARt 

To  Honor  Lew  Hahn 

whose  vision  and  courage  over 
a  period  of  34  years  kept  this 
organization  a  great  one.  May 
it  never  fail  the  ideals  of  service 
or  the  standards  of  leadership  he 
established  for  it. 
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NO  OTHER  SHEET  LIKE  IT! 


W  PEPPEIIELl  Sic  Ell  SIEEI 


NOW  REVERSIBLE!  Va  STRONGER  AT  CORNERS 
THAN  OROINARY  FITTED  SHEETS  FOR  EXTRA  WEAR! 


Only  Lady  Pepperell  SHUG  FIT  Sheets  with  new  seam  construction 
give  all  these  advantages -strong  selling  points  for  your  customers! 


•  neater  corners 

•  greater  strength  at  the  seams 


•  reversible 

(can  be  put  on  bed  either  side  out) 


t-^nt>  *®  II  has  Op 


•  easier  to  launder— 
nothing  to  catch 

•  stronger  in  the  laundry- 
last  longer,  save  laundry  costs 

•  Sanforized— not  just 
“pre-shrunk" 

•  seams  lie  perfectly  flat 

•  distribute  wear 


fer*"*'  bo*  ^ 

P"***  St  PaW"*' 


CLOSE-UP  shows  how  new  seam  lies  perfectly  flat.  No  danger 
of  twisted,  folded  seams  with  new  Lady  Pepperell  snug  fit. 
What’s  more,  laboratory  tests  prove  new  snug  FIT  far,  far 
stronger  than  ordinary  fitted  sheets.  Think  of  what  that  means 
to  your  customers  in  terms  of  longer  wear! 


New  Pepperell  SNUG  FIT  line  available  in  all  3  grades: 


1  28-count- 

white  and  calors 
(Papperell  SNUG  FIT) 


140-count- 

white  only 

(Lady  Pepperell  SNUG  FIT) 


1  80-count- 

white  and  colors 
(Lady  Pepperell  SNUG  FIT) 


All  Sanforized.  Packaged  to  same  size  and  shape  as  regular  sheets— for  easier 
storage.  Be  first  in  your  town  to  take  advantage  of  these  profit  i>ossibilities!  Get 
your  order  in  today  for  new  improved,  better-than-ever  Pepperell  SNUG  FIT  Sheets! 


ei 


Newest  wrinkle  in  sheets  is  —  no  wrinkles  at  all  I 


LADY  PEPPERELL  REVERSIBLE  SNUG  FIT  SHEETS 


Pepperell  Manufacturing  Company,  Inc.,  General  Sales  Offices  — 40  Worth  Street,  New  York  13,  New  York 
Branch  Offices:  Atlanta  •  Boston  •  Cleveland  •  Chicago  •  Dallas  •  Los  Angeles 
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50  LONG,  LEW  HAHN! 

Written  for  the  occasion  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
luncheon  honoring  Lew  Hahn  on  his  retirement,  Wednesday,  June  4,  1952, 

By  Gordon  K.  Creighton 


So  long,  old  friend;  it  scarcely  seems 
A  lifetime  since  your  early  dreams 
Came  as  new  vision  to  our  trade, 

Unsure  as  yet  but  unafraid 
Of  the  great  role  it  was  to  play 
In  Distribution’s  later  day. 

Yours  was  the  voice  that  first  defined 
T he  function  that  had  been  assigned 
By  the  sheer  logic  of  events. 

With  all  the  force  of  commonsense. 

To  every  merchant  big  and  small 
Who  answered  the  consumer’s  call. 

You  pointed  out  how  he  paid  heed. 

At  that  first  clearing-house  of  need— 

The  retail  counter— to  Demand; 

And  then,  its  warrant  in  his  hand. 

How  he  explored  the  marts  of  trade 
To  find  the  thing— or  have  it  made. 

This  was,  you  said,  the  merchant’s  mission. 

To  buy  as  if  by  requisition 

For  customers  as  their  agent  would; 

That  was  the  word!— once  understood. 

It  could  not  fail  to  give  direction. 

Create  a  technique  of  selection. 

This  was  your  thought  and  you  proclaimed  it; 
Straight  at  the  problem’s  heart  you  aimed  it; 
And  inspirational  hit-or-miss 
Went  into  a  decline,  for  this 
Was  a  reform  you  had  begun— 

The  prima  donna’s  day  was  done! 


Your  argument  was  energetic 

A  nd,  in  the  word’s  best  sense,  prophetic; 

For  others  saw  what  it  implied 
And  hailed  the  turning  of  the  tide. 

As  the  old-fashioned  buyer’s  “hunches” 

Gave  place  to  planned  promotional  “punches.” 

Perhaps  your  greatest  contribution 
Was  touching  off  this  revolution 
As  it  took  form,  still  unexpressed. 

While  people’s  wants  were  being  guessed 

Rather  than  analyzed,  a  system 

Which  sometimes  clicked,  but  mostly  missed  ’em 

Accept  our  thanks,  then,  for  the  part 
You  played  in  the  significant  start 
Of  modern  merchandising.  Lew; 

Of  all  those  in  your  debt,  a  few 
Are  gathered  loith  you  here  today 
To  do  you  honor.  Well  they  may! 

D  is  not  given  to  many  men 

To  live  their  lives  and  then,  again. 

To  witness  them  continuing 
In  the  acceptance  of  the  thing 
They  have  created.  That  reward 
We  feel  is  yours— with  one  accord! 

And  so  we  say  to  you.  Lew  Hahn, 

As  your  fine  principle  lives  on. 

Enjoy  its  natural  reaction 
In  every  customer’s  satisfaction; 

And  take  our  wishes,  cordial,  strong— 

Long  life,  old  friend,  good  luck— So  long! 


Department  Stores  Meet  Their  Future 


W7HEN  Professor  McNair  last 
^  month  reported  and  analyzed  the 
Harvard  findings  on  1951  operations, 
he  reminded  department  stores  once 
^in  that  their  relative  imp>ortance  in 
the  distribution  picture  has  been  di¬ 
minishing  for  years.  On  the  sales  in¬ 
dexes,  using  1939  as*  100,  total  retail 
sales  now  stand  at  358;  the  combined 
sales  of  Sears  Roebuck  and  Montgom¬ 


ery  Ward  at  345,  and  department  store 
sales  at  295.  McNair  analyzed  earn¬ 
ings  figures  too,  both  in  relation  to 
sales  and  as  a  percentage  of  return 
on  invested  capital,  and  found  them 
“shockingly  low.”  “Many  department 
stores  in  1951,”  he  said,  “did  not 
realize  enough  profits  to.  maintain 
their  economic  health.”  And  looking' 
at  the  whole  economic  picture,  he  saw 


“gathering  signs  that  the  economy  of 
the  United  States  as  well  as  those  of 
Western  Eurof)e  may  be  moving  into  a 
recession  of  cyclical  character.  .  .  .” 

The  magazine  Super  Marketing 
Merchandising  had  some  news  for  de¬ 
partment  stores  too— in  1951,  super¬ 
markets  did  about  10  per  cent  of  their 
business  on  non-food  items.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  2.3  per  cent  of  the  average 
super-market’s  business  was  done  in 
housewares.  The  magazine  predicts 
(Continued  on  page  54) 
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Escalators  •  Passenger  Elevators  •  Freight  Elevators  •  Electric  Dumbwaiters  •  Maintenance  •  Modernization 

June,  1955 
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What  brings 
customers 
back  again? 


Otis  has  solved  many  problems  to  make  an  esca¬ 
lator  installation  as  painless  as  possible.  Special  fea¬ 
tures  help  craftsmen  of  different  trades  cooperate. 
This  cuts  installation  time  and  cost  We  interfere  very 
little  with  shopping  activities,  and  we  get  our  work 
done  promptly. 


Most  important,  an  Otis  customer  can  count  on 
good  performance,  day  after  day,  for  years  and 
ades.  The  responsibility  we  assume  always  means 
an  extra  value  for  you.  Otis  Elevator  Company, 
260  11th  Avenue,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


Better  elevatoring 
is  the  business  of 


You  know  the  answer.  It’s  something  “extra”  at  a  fair 
price.  In  a  store,  shopping  convenience  may  be  the 
extra.  Or,  patrons  may  be  drawn  by  simple 
like  friendliness  and  trusted  good  taste. 

Customers  for  Otis  escalators  are  the  same  way 
Like  shoppers  in  stores,  they  try  to  buy  important 
things  wisely,  from  sellers  they  trust.  Certainly,  verti¬ 
cal  transportation  is  a  major  purchase.  It  can  boost  a 
store’s  sales.  Yet  mistakes  may  cut  traffic  capacity,  and 
they’re  very  costly  to  correct. 
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THE  STATE 

of 

RETAIL  BUSINESS 


By  Malcolm  P.  McNair 

Lincoln  Filetie  Professor  of  Retailing,  Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration 


fN  retrospect  1951  will  have  to  go 
*down  in  the  records  as  the  year 
when  the  merchants  and  the  econo¬ 
mists  guessed  wrong  and  the  consum¬ 
ers  guessed  right.  Both  the  merchants 
and  the  economists  anticipated  mount¬ 
ing  inflationary  pressures,  growing 
scarcities  of  goods,  and  continued 
urgency  of  consumer  demand.  Con¬ 
sumers  guessed  that  there  would  not 
be  any  shortages  of  merchandise;  and 
after  the  first  quarter  of  the  year  they 
began  saving  disposable  income  at  an 
annual  rate  of  roughly  $20  billion  a 
year,  nearly  twice  as  high  a  rate  as  for 
1950,  and  three  times  that  of  1949.  At 
the  same  time  there  was  no  lack  of 
purchasing  power;  disposable  income 
in  fact  increased  by  over  $18  billion 
during  the  year.' 

Though  the  slackening  in  consumer 
demand  was  more  or  less  coincident 
with  the  inauguration  of  price  control, 

'Sunry  of  Current  Business,  February.  1952. 
p.9. 


it  is  improbable  that  there  was  any 
important  causal  connection,  since 
memories  of  black  markets  and  the 
sharp  postwar  price  advance  were  still 
comparatively  fresh.  More  plausibly 
the  explanation  of  increased  consumer 
reluctance  to  spend  is  to  be  sought 
among  such  factors  as  high  personal  in¬ 
come  taxes,  ample  consumer  inventor¬ 
ies,  reaction  from  two  post-Korean 
buying  sprees,  urge  to  accumulate 
greater  liquid  savings  against  an  un¬ 
certain  future,  desire  to  reduce,  or  at 
least  not  to  increase,  indebtedness,  and 
psychological  resistance  to  higher 
prices.  Equally  important,  perhaps, 
weie  such  underlying  factors  as  a  re¬ 
action  from  an  abnormally  high  post¬ 
war  ratio  of  spending  to  income,  and 
the  potential  instability  which  has 
been  introduced  into  consumer  spend¬ 
ing  by  the  increasing  proportion  of  a 
rising  income  that  is  available  for 
optional  or  postponable  purchases. 

Government  action,  or  lack  of  ac¬ 


tion,  likewise  played  a  significant  part 
in  altering  the  1951  business  picture 
from  the  one  that  was  projected  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year.  Selective  credit 
controls  under  Regulations  W  and  X 
exercised  some  curb  on  consumer 
spiending;  and  the  more  efficacious 
general  credit  controls  made  possible 
by  the  partial  withdrawal  of  Federal 
Reserve  support  from  the  government 
bond  market  resulted  in  a  mild  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  brakes  to  business  activ¬ 
ity.  Equally  significant,  however,  was 
what  the  government  did  not  do:  it 
did  not  spend  at  so  high  a  rate  as  pro¬ 
jected:  and,  even  more  important  in 
the  effect  on  consumer  goods  business, 
it  did  not  cut  back  the  civilian  use  of 
allegedly  scarce  materials  to  the  extent 
forecast.  Hence  after  wholesalers  and 
retailers  had  hungrily  snapped  up  all 
the  about-to-be  scarce  consumer  dur¬ 
able  goods  that  were  in  sight,  an  un¬ 
interrupted  flow  of  most  of  these  goods 
continued  to  piour  from  the  factories. 
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Business  made  mistakes  also.  The 
basic  mistake  was  to  assume  that  the 
economic  effects  of  the  rearmament 
program  would  be  in  all  respects 
parallel  to  those  of  World  War  II  and 
that  the  indiscriminate  building  up  of 
consumer  goods  inventories  would  pay 
off  as  well  as  it  did  in  1941  and  1942. 
Furthermore,  after  a  dozen  years  of 
sellers’  markets,  merchandising  and 
selling  were  by  way  of  becoming  lost 
arts;  and  the  need  for  their  revival  was 


not  sensed  until  1951  was  almost  over. 
Many  merchants  were  waiting  for 
that  flood  of  urgent  consumer  de¬ 
mand  to  come  surging  around  the  cor¬ 
ner  again  and  solve  all  their  problems. 
But  it  never  came;  for  the  entire  last 
nine  months  of  1951,  as  the  Swvey  of 
Current  Business  points  out,  “con¬ 
sumption  expenditures,  excluding  serv¬ 
ices  and  foods,  were  10  per  cent  below 
the  first  quarter  on  a  seasonally  ad¬ 
justed  basis.”’ 


And  so  for  the  balance  of  1951  tht 
slackening  in  consumer  demand,  and 
the  consequent  falling  off  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  demand  for  consumer  goods  in¬ 
ventories,  broadly  balanced  the  in¬ 
creased  defense  spending  and  the  con¬ 
tinued  capital  expansion  expenditures 
of  private  enterprise,  leaving  the  econ¬ 
omy  on  a  relatively  even  keel  so  far  as 
inflationary  pressures  were  concerned, 
but  also  leaving  the  merchants  to 
struggle  with  overloaded  inventories. 


The  Rest  of  1952 


A  T  this  writing  the  outlook  is  that 
it  will  not  be  easy  for  the  average 
department  store  in  this  spring  season 
of  1952  to  equal  its  1951  dollar  sales 
for  the  same  period.  Although  indus¬ 
trial  output,  employment,  and  person¬ 
al  income  all  are  still  being  main¬ 
tained  at  favorable  rates,  consumers 
are  still  saving  at  an  unusually  high 
peacetime  figure.  Also  the  most  re¬ 
cent  report  of  consumer  plans  for 
spending  and  saving  indicates  that  a 
majority  consider  the  present  a  bad 
time  in  which  to  buy  big-ticket  items.’ 
Furthermore,  wholesale  prices  have 
been  trending  down  for  more  than  a 
year;  and  retail  prices  in  department 
stores,  notwithstanding  their  substan¬ 
tial  lag  behind  wholesale  prices,  are 
now  apparently  below  the  levels  of 
last  year;  hence  an  increased  number 
of  transactions  is  necessary  to  equal 
last  year’s  dollar  sales.  Thus  with  an 
accumulated  deficiency  to  date  of  five 
per  cent  since  February  1,  department 
stores  will  do  well  if  they  can  pick  up 
enough  volume  to  break  even  on  sales 
by  July  31. 

It  is  possibly  still  on  the  cards,  nev¬ 
ertheless,  for  many  stores  to  make  a 
better  profit-  showing  in  this  spring 
season  than  in  the  corresp>onding  1951 
period.  The  chief  reason  for  this  be¬ 
lief  is  that  expenses  apparently  are 
now  under  much  better  control  than 
they  were  a  year  ago  at  this  time.  Gross 
margin  also  may  be  somewhat  better, 
since  markdowns  seemingly  have  run  a 
little  lower  this  spring.  But  there  is 
no  certainty  that  stores  are  as  yet 


over  the  hump  on  markdowns.  As  re¬ 
marked  earlier,  inventories  may  not  as 
yet  have  been  reduced  sufficiently; 

’  furthermore  the  improved  merchan¬ 
dising  which  is  a  “must”  for  the  manu¬ 
facturers  of  consumer  durable  goods 
may  obsolete  retail  stocks  that  are 
carried  too  long. 

As  to  the  fall  season,  the  outlook 
must  be  regarded  as  somewhat  uncer¬ 
tain,  though  not  threatening.  There 
are  gathering  signs  that  the  economy 
of  the  United  States  as  well  as  those  of 
Western  Europe  may  be  moving  into 
a  recession  of  cyclical  character,  under 
the  compulsion  of  familiar  economic 
causes  that  have  operated  in  these  situ¬ 
ations  many  times  before  and  that 
have  not  been  fully  overcome  by  pres¬ 
ent-day  popular  governmental  philos¬ 
ophies  of  deficit  spending  and  full  em¬ 
ployment.  The  principal  evidence  of 
such  a  trend  is  the  slackening  of  com¬ 
modity  prices,  the  growing  restriction 
on  foreign  trade,  and  the  increasingly 
abundant  supply  of  most  raw  ma¬ 
terials. 

Many  competent  observers,  to  be 
sure,  regard  this  present  trend  as 
temporary  and  look  for  a  nearby  re¬ 
versal,  since  it  has  been  the  accepted 
view  that  government  spending  for  re¬ 
armament  would  maintain  a  firm  floor 
under  American  business  for  at  least 
several  more  years.  Currently,  how¬ 
ever,  there  are  some  growing  doubts 
as  to  this  hypothesis.  Expenditure, 
even  at  the  rate  of  $50  billion  a  year 
for  defense,  covers  less  than  one-sixth 
of  our  present  gross  national  product; 


consumer  spending  of  well  over  $200  f 
billion  a  year  is  still  by  all  odds  the  ** 
main  show.  Also  private  capital  for- 
mation,  i.e.,  business  plant  expansion, 
provision  of  improved  equipment, 
commercial  construction,  private  hous¬ 
ing,  inventory  accumulation,  and  so 
on,  has  been  one  of  the  very  important 
ingredients  in  our  recent  business 
boom,  more  important  at  most  stages, 
in  fact,  than  actual  government  spend-  r 
ing  on  armament  (in  1951,  private 
capital  formation  amounted  to  $59  ^ 
billion^).  Such  investment  could  de-  j 
dine;  inventory  accumulation  (of  con¬ 
sumer  goods,  anyway)  has  already 
been  reversed;  the  housing  boom  may 
well  be  slowed  up  in  the  near  future 
by  the  falling  off  in  the  formation  of 
families;  and  business  plans  for  expan¬ 
sion  may  be  revised  in  the  light  of  the 
government’s  projected  “stretch-out" 
of  military  expenditure  as  well  as  the 
presently  demonstrated  fact  that  con¬ 
sumer  demand  is  not  at  all  times  in¬ 
satiable.  None  of  these  things  may 
happen  very  soon,  but  there  is  a  grow¬ 
ing  belief  that  their  occurrence  is  in 
prospect  before  the  end  of  1954;  and 
there  is  considerable  conviction  that 
the  combination  of  a  decline  in  capital 
formation  with  a  continuation  of  a 
high  rate  of  consumer  saving  might 
easily  cause  a  substantial  recession  in 

^Survey  of  Current  Business,  February,  1952, 
p.  3. 

^Federal  Reserve  Bulletin,  April,  1952,  pp 
341-346. 

^Survey  of  Current  Business,  February,  1952. 
p.  9. 
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ite  of  the  existence  of  a  large  arma- 
program.  The  present  serious 
lecline  in  business  earnings  after  taxes 
fould  well  be  an  accelerating  factor  in 
a  chain  of  development. 

Even  if  such  a  recession  is  in  pros- 
,  however,  it  does  not  follow  that 
tail  business  will  fall  off  to  any 
arked  extent  during  the  autumn  of 
Indeed,  on  a  seasonal  basis,  to 

tdge  from  the  behavior  of  depart- 
ent  store  sales  during  several  past 
ipring  seasons,  when  the  heavy  impact 
if  taxes  on  top  of  Christmas  bills 
temed  to  be  a  brake  on  consumer 
ipending,  some  fall  upturn  may  well 
be  in  prospect.  Also,  consumers  are 
rradually  wearing  out  and  using  up 
[heir  stocks  of  goods,  and  in  the  mean¬ 
time  many  of  them  are  getting  their 
kjuid  savings  built  up  to  a  point 
Lhere  they  will  be  easier  in  their 


The 


^HE  year  1951  brought  an  unex- 
*  pected  reversal  of  fortune  to  the  de- 
prtment  store  business  in  the  United 
Sutes.  Despite  the  optimistic  expecta¬ 
tions  entertained  in  January,  consum¬ 
er  eagerness  to  buy  cooled  off  rapidly 
after  February,  and  dollar  sales  for  the 
business  year  ending  January  31,  1952, 
barely  managed  to  register  the  slight 
advance  of  1.7%  as  compared  with 
6.4%  in  the  preceding  year.  Such  a 
small  sales  increase  could  not  contain 
the  forward  surge  of  dollar  expenses, 
and  the  percentage  cost  of  doing  busi¬ 
ness  recorded  a  substantial  rise  to  the 
extent  of  1.05%  of  net  sales. 

In  the  meantime,  heavy  markdowns, 
resulting  from  the  injudicious  accu¬ 
mulation  of  merchandise  stocks,  erod¬ 
ed  the  profit  base  to  a  greater  than 
nminal  degree;  and  concurrently  the 
stringent  OPS  price  controls  impaired 
the  initial  markon,  making  manage¬ 
ment  helpless  to  counteract  either  the 
rising  expense  ratio  or  the  augmented 
markdown  burden.  The  combined 
(Sect  of  the  higher  markdowns  and 
the  lower  initial  markon  was  a  reduc-. 
tion  of  gross  margin  by  1.3%  of  net 
ales  as  compared  with  1950. 


minds  about  spending  somewhat  more 
liberally.  In  the  background  are  the 
basic  facts  (1)  that  defense  spending 
even  at  the  reduced  rate  currently  pro¬ 
posed  in  Congress,  will  run  quite  sub¬ 
stantially  above  1951,  and  (2)  that  the 
plant  expansion  programs  already  un¬ 
der  way,  the  housing  starts,  and  the 
equipment  orders  being  processed  will 
sustain  activity  at  a  relatively  high 
rate  for  the  rest  of  this  year.  Further¬ 
more,  it  is  highly  probable  that  the 
U.  S.  Treasury  will  have  to  increase 
the  government  debt  by  bank  borrow¬ 
ing  during  the  second  half  of  the  year. 
In  addition  some  stimulus  to  activity 
from  the  recent  lifting  of  Regulation 
W  probably  can  be  anticipated;  and  if 
business  should  show  signs  of  lagging 
between  now  and  the  November  elec¬ 
tion,  other  restoratives  might  quickly 
be  forthcoming.  The  time  to  look  for 


trouble,  if  at  all  during  the  fall  season, 
possibly  is  in  the  important  Christmas 
selling  period,  when  conceivably  the 
momentum  might  falter. 

We  live  in  a  mixed  government  and 
private  economy,  in  which,  for  the 
time  being,  at  least,  the  economic  im¬ 
portance  of  government  action  is  so 
great  that  an  almost  intolerable  bur¬ 
den  is  placed  on  the  management  of 
private  enterprise  by  the  inability  to 
know  with  any  certainty  what  gov¬ 
ernment  policy  will  be  from  one  week 
to  another.  But  while  waiting  and  hop¬ 
ing  for  a  more  settled  government  pro¬ 
gram,  business  management,  and  espe¬ 
cially  retail  management,  must  cer¬ 
tainly  show  greater  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  the  buyers'  market  is  already 
here  and  that  merchandising  and  sell¬ 
ing  policies  and  practices  are  sadly  in 
need  of  refurbishing. 


Harvard  Figures 


These  figures  were  presented  by  Professor  McNair,  along  with  his  analysis 
of  retail  business,  at  the  Controllers'  Congress  convention  in  New  York  last 
month.  They  are  from  the  forthcoming  Harvard  Report  for  1951.  Highlights: 
In  the  department  store  group  surveyed  by  Harvard,  net  gain  after  taxes 
averaged  2.3  per  cent  of  sales,  the  lowest  figure  since  1938  and  39  per  cent 
lower  than  the  1950  figure.  Gross  margin  of  35.3  per  cent  has  not  been  so 
low  since  1932.  Stock-turn— the  Harvard  Report  puts  it  at  3.95  times— has  been 
lower  only  once  before.  That  time  was  in  1942,  a  year  of  even  more  pro¬ 
nounced  inventory  stocking-up.  The  expense  rate  of  33.2  per  cent  of  sales 
is  the  highest  figure  reported  since  1941.  As  usual,  department  stores  in  the 
top  volume  group— $50  million  and  over— turned  in  the  best  expense  perform¬ 
ance;  moreover,  their  expense  advantage  over  the  smaller  stores  widened, 
suggesting  that  they  have  been  more  alert  to  the  necessity  of  expense  con¬ 
trol.  The  highest  expense  ratio— 34.0  per  cent— occurred  in  the  $20  to  $50 
million  group. 

McNair  points  out  that  while  department  store  dollar  sales  increased  1.7 
per  cent  last  year,  total  retail  sales  rose  much  faster.  For  13  years,  he  says, 
the  relative  importance  of  department  stores  in  the  distribution  picture  has 
been  declining,  and  in  1951  this  trend  continued. 


As  a  consequence  of  this  combina¬ 
tion  of  lower  gross  margin  and  higher 
total  exjjense,  department  store  net 
gains  suffered  more  severely  than  those 
of  practically  any  other  important 
tyjje  of  business  in  1951,  going  from 
6.85%  of  sales  down  to  4.55%.  This 
figure,  however,  was  before  taxes;  and 
after  being  subjected  to  the  current 
high  rates  of  income  and  excess  profits 
taxes,  department  store  final  earnings 


reached  their  lowest  point  since  1938, 
amounting  only  to  2.3  cents  of  the 
consumer’s  dollar.  As  compared  with 

1950,  the  dollar  net  earnings  of  de¬ 
partment  stores  after  taxes  were  down 
39%. 

Departmentized  specialty  apparel 
stores  also  experienced  pioor  results  in 

1951.  Although  dollar  sales  increased 
by  3.4%  over  1950,  the  gross  margin 
rate  diminished  from  37.9%  to  37.2%, 
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The  Harvard  Figures  (Continued) 


and  the  expense  rate  pushed  ahead 
even  more  vigorously  than  in  the  case 
of  the  department  stores,  going  from 
35.3%  of  sales  in  1950  to  36.7%  in 
1951.  As  a  consequence  the  percentage 
profits  before  taxes  fell  precipitously 
from  4.7%  to  2.65%.  On  a  dollar 
basis,  allowing  for  the  increase  in  sales, 
the  1951  earnings  before  taxes  were 
41.5%  behind  the  1950  figures.  In 
only  one  year  in  the  last  22  have  spe¬ 
cialty  store  profit  percentages  been  as 
high  as  those  of  department  stores. 

SALES 

Sales  Up  1.7%.  The  reporting  depart¬ 
ment  stores  gained  only  1.7%  in  dol¬ 
lar  sales  during  their  business  year, 
typically  January  31  to  January  31, 
notwithstanding  the  phenomenal  rise 
in  customer  purchases  which  charac¬ 
terized  the  beginning  of  the  periotl. 
This  1.7%  sales  increase  figure  checks 
closely  with  the  data  reported. to  the 
Controllers'  C^ongress  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association.  For 
the  calendar  year,  which  included  the 
extraordinarily  large  January  sales,  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  reported  an 
increase  of  3%.’  F'or  the  second  con¬ 
secutive  year  department  store  sales 
did  not  increase  as  much  as  did  total 
retail  sales,  which  for  the  calendar 
year  registered  an  advance  of  4.8%.’ 

The  startling  development  in  1951 
was  the  failure  of  retail  sales,  includ¬ 
ing  department  store  sales,  to  keep 
pace  with  the  rise  in  disposable  in¬ 
come.  Personal  saving,  consisting 
largely  of  increased  accumulation  of 
cash  and  securities  and  of  reduction  in 
consumer  indebtedness,  moved  up 
briskly  from  $10.7  billion  in  1950  to 
$17.2  billion  in  1951.’  The  result 
was  a  rude  upset  in  the  calculations  of 
those  merchants  who  had  exjiected 
that  consumer  buying  would  continue 
to  maintain  its  high  postwar  ratio  to 
disposable  income. 

Department  Store  Decline.  In  the  13 

years  beginning  with  1939,  if  that  year 

^federal  Reserve  Bulletin,  March,  1952,  p.  302. 
^Sun>r\  of  Current  Bminess,  February,  1952, 
|>.  22. 

*Sun'ev  of  Current  Business,  Febriiarv,  1952, 
p.  9. 


be  taken  as  a  convenient  prewar 
benchmark,  the  relative  importance  of 
department  stores  in  the  field  of  retail 
distribution  has  diminished.  The  in¬ 
dexes,  using  1939  as  100,  show  that  in 
1951  disf>osable  personal  income  stood 
at  317,  total  retail  sales  at  358,  com¬ 
bined  sales  of  Sears  Roebuck  and 
Montgomery  Ward  at  345,  and  depart¬ 
ment  store  sales  at  295.  Even  less  fav¬ 
orable,  however,  is  the  relative  posi¬ 
tion  of  variety  stores,  with  an  index 
of  258. 

The  approximate  tripling  of  depart¬ 
ment  store  dollar  sales  since  1939  has 
resulted  from  the  combination  of  a 
40%  increase  in  the  number  of  sales 
transactions  and  a  slightly  greater 
than  100%  rise  in  the  dollar  amount 
of  the  average  sales  check.  This  latter 
figure  exceeds  somewhat  the  advance 
in  the  department  store  price  index, 
the  difference  presumably  reflecting 
the  heightened  interest  of  consumers 
in  big-ticket  items  over  this  period. 
The  marked  corresjKjndence  between 
the  index  for  the  average  expense  per 
sales  transaction,  193,  and  the  depart¬ 
ment  store  price  index,  191,  shows  that 
over  a  p)eriod  of  this  length  the  cost  of 
doing  business  has  closely  reflected 
changes  in  the  price  level;  in  other 
words,  no  jxjrmanent  advantage  has 
been  gained  from  the  existence  of  so- 
called  “fixed”  costs. 


GROSS  MARGIN 


mark  were  not,  ol  course,  peculiar  u 
1951;  this  difference,  solidly  estJV  | 
lished  by  the  data  for  practically 
preceding  years  in  this  series  of  stta— ^ 
ies,  merely  spotlights  the  fact 
these  small  stores  play  a  simpler  rd 
in  the  distributive  process  than  do  til - 
large  integrated  wholesaler-retail/ 
types  of  establishments.  | 

In  terms  of  dollars  and  cents 
sales  transaction  gross  margin  fell 
from  $1.47  in  1950  to  $1.43  in  1951 


Markon  Squeeze.  After  its  advarJ 

from  38.2%  to  38.8%  in  1950,  cumJ 
lative  markon  slid  off  to  38.4%  1 
1951,  primarily  as  a  consequence 
price  controls,  but  partly,  perhaps, ; 
a  result  of  economic  pressures,  esp 
cially  toward  the  end  of  the  year, 
the  13  years  beginning  with  195^ 
cumulative  markon  stood  higher 
all  the  first  seven  years  than  in  anyc 
the  latter  six,  except  1950,  a  fairlj 
g(XKi  indication  that  department  stoij 
markon  percentages  do  not  nonnali 
advance  much  in  response  to  jirice  i| 
ilation. 


Gross  Margin  Slipped.  In  1951  the 
gross  margin  rate  receded  to  35.3%, 
a  figure  practically  identical  with  the 
gross  margin  of  35.2%  for  1949,  which 
was  the  lowest  spread  obtained  by  de- 
•  partment  stores  since  1932.  That  the 
1951  gross  margin  percentage  of  de¬ 
partment  stores  was  virtually  at  the 
lowest  jx>int  reached  in  19  years  is  a 
fact  w'hich  certainly  seems  worthy  of 
consideration  by  the  Washington  price 
controllers. 

For  all  groiqjs  of  stores  from  SI 
million  up  to  $50  million  or  more,  the 
variation  in  typical  gross  margin  was 
almost  negligible,  from  a  high  of 
35.6%  to  a  low  of  35.1%,  the  latter 
figure  Ireing  that  for  the  largest  con¬ 
cerns.  The  lower  percentage  gross 
margins  for  stores  under  the  $500,000 


Retail  Reductions  Rise.  Both  the  iiiari 
downs  and  the  total  retail  reduction 
increased.  At  5.85%  and  8.2%, 
compared  with  5.1%  and  7.1%  ii 
19.50,  each  of  these  ratios  was  ap|)io\ 
mately  back  to  the  level  of  1949,  whiti 
also  was  a  year  of  recession  in  depan 
ment  store  business.  As  usual  the  lari 
stores  in  1951,  with  their  faster  rates  o 
stock-turn,  revealed  somewhat  lowd 
markdown  percentages  than  did  thi 
smaller  organizations.  Stock  shortage 
the  next  most  important  element  iij 
retail  reductions,  moved  up  in 
for  all  the  larger  volume  groups.  Soird 
typical  figures  were  1.25%  in  the  $ll[ 
to  $20  million  group,  1 .25%  in  the  $3 
to  $50  million  group,  and  1.6%  lof 
the  stores  over  $50  million.  Although 
some  increase  in  stock  shortages  fre 
quently  occurs  in  a  year  when  theit 
are  numerous  store  price  changes,  itt 
|K)ssible  that  this  ratio  is  begittningi"| 
rise  as  a  consecjuence  of  the  gieatej 
opj>ortnnities  for  pilferage  afforded  b'j 
open  displays  and  semi-self-selcctionj 
layouts.  .\lso  ^he  transfers  of  niei  chaiv 
disc  to  and  from  branch  stores  is ; 

.  potential  source  of  shortages.  both| 
actual  and  book. 

(Continued  on  pn^e  62) 
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T his  is  tiM  first  of  a  sorios  of  riiroo  oxelusivo  orticlos  on  the  consolidation  and  largo  scolo 
mochanixotion  of  rocoiving  and  marking  oporations  at  Mocy's  Now  York.  Thoro  has 
boon  practically  no  structural  oltoi^ion,  but  many  bottlonocks  hovo  boon  oliminatod 
and  tho  Herald  Square  building  now  services  the  main  store  and  four  bronchos  smoothly 
and  without  congestion.  Tho  mechanical  handling  equipment  which  has  boon  instollod 
is  proving  itself  doily  by  reducing  bond  movomont  of  goods,  reducing  olovoter  loading 
and  providing  a  systematic  flow  of  work. 

Tho  consolidated  rocoiving  and  marking  operation  which  occupies  tho  10th  floor  will 
bo  described  in  our  July  issue,  with  flow  diagrams  and  pictures.  An  article  in  tho  August 
issue  of  STORES  will  describe  in  detail  tho  supply  department  system  in  the  sub-sub- 
bosement,  os  well  os  the  merchandise  reserves,  packing  and  shipping  layouts  in  this  area. 
This  article  will  also  outline  the  ingenious  liquor  reserve  system  with  its  automatic  de¬ 
livery  to  tho  selling  floor. 

It  should  be  stressed  that  tho  planning  technique  employed  by  Mocy's  to  solve  its 
service  distribution  problems  is  not  restricted  to  largo  stores.  Tho  factors  that  caused 
service  problems  at  Mocy's  ore  similar  to  those  encountered  by  any  growing  morchon- 
dising  organization,  and  service  costs  hove  identical  importance  in  any  store,  regardless 
of  size.  A  service  cost  reduction  of  $3,000  is  equivalent  to  o  gross  solos  increase  of. 
$100,000.  Considered  on  this  basis,  omploymont  of  qualified  specialists  and  investment 
in  handling  equipment  is  by  no  means  a  move  to  bo  considered  only  by  the  big  store. 


'PH REE  major  programs  have  Iweii 
^  completed  at  Macy’s  in  New  York 
since  the  end  of  the  war.  One  was  the 
building  of  three  outlying  branch 
stores,  bringing  the  number  of 
branches  to  four.  All  are  serviced 
from  the  Herald  Square  store.  At  the 
same  time,  many  of  the  selling  areas  at 
the  main  store  were  modernized  and 
some  departments  were  relocatetl. 

The  third  big  program,  in  part 
necessitated  by  the  first  two,  was  the 
moderni/ation  of  receiving,  marking 
and  related  operations.  This  modern¬ 
ization  was  necessaiy  in  any  case,  but 
the  selling  floor  changes  and  the  in- 
treased  volume  of  activity  brought  on 
by  the  branch  store  additions  required 
a  tremendous  increase  in  receiving. 


marking  and  reserve  facilities.  This 
posed  a  complicated  problem  of  space 
utilization  in  a  building  which  did  not 
seem  to  have  an  inch  to  spare. 

The  increased  volume  of  service 
activity  had  been  anticipated,  of 
course,  when  the  branch  program  was 
launched.  Preliminary  plans  had  been 
worked  out  to  increase  the  facilities 
of  service  departments.  It  was  clear 
that  the  space  and  time  wasting  de¬ 
centralized  system  which  was  in  use 
should  be  converted  to  a  consolidated 
o|jeration.  In  order  to  gain  the  best  in 
techniques  and  methods,  Macy’s  re¬ 
tained  the  services  of  industry-trained 
industrial  engineers.  These  consult¬ 
ants,  working  with'  the  Macy  staff, 
formed  a  well  balanced  team  which 


combined  intimate  knowledge  of  store 
problems  with  the  fresh  viewpoint  o£ 
the  outsider. 

The  team,  made  up  of  Anthony  J. 
Vinci  of  Macy’s  and  Richard  B.  New'- 
hall  of  Abbott,  Merkt  &  Company,  in 
.'tddition  to  the  writers,  made  a  de¬ 
tailed  study  of  the  store  service  func¬ 
tions,  which  covered  space  utilization, 
mechanization  programs  and  system¬ 
atic  work  flow. 

Every  phase  of  this  complicated 
problem  was  investigated  and  solved 
according  to  well  established  indus¬ 
trial  engineering  principles.  Equip 
ment  was  designed  and  sp>ecified  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  best  possible  results  for  the 
expenditure  involved.  Installation  was 
supervised  to  obtain  the  best  applica- 
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tion  of  the  equipment  used.  Each  tors.  Improperly  organized  marking  tion  of  materials  hand] 
worker  position  was  carefully  analyzed  of  merchandise  awaiting  processing  igation  even  recoveret 

to  assure  the  most  comfortable  and  caused  delays  and  loss  of  productive  the  relocation  of  bi 

effective  working  position.  The  net  time.  Some  work  centers  were  busy  otherwise  non-usable 

results  confirm  again  the  theory  that  when  others  were  slow.  A  summary  of  building, 

industrial  engineering  has  a  sound  the  situation  before  modernization  is  Departmental  data 

and  productive  place  in  the  merchan-  shown  in  the  sketch  marked  “Before.”  bin  occupancy,  markir 

dising  field.  bulk  space,  security. 

Prior  to  the  modernization,  the  serv-  The  Survey.  A  detailed  study  was  mulated  and  tabulatec 

ices  of  receiving,  marking  and  related  made  of  all  the  activities  of  the  receiv-  was  the  basis  for  deter 

operations  had  been  carried  on  in  a  ing  department  and  related  opera-  ice  space  requirement 

series  of  relatively  small  and  compart-  tions.  Space  used  by  each  non-selling  ments.  The  Herald  ! 

mentalized  work  centers,  more  often  department  and  function  was  given  has  a  gross  area  of 

than  not  poorly  situated  with  regard  the  same  careful  scrutiny.  Some  of  the 

to  the  selling  location.  There  was  du-  biggest  gains  in  space  were  made 

plication  of  service,  equipment  and  through  the  correct  specifications  for 

labor,  inadequate  service  to  the  selling  reserve  bin  sizing,  consolidation  of 

floors  and.  crowding  of  freight  eleva-  duplicating  services,  and  mechaniza- 
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In  the  n«w  Mt-up,  the  nMrchan- 
dite  flow  lino*  oro  drastically 
shortened.  Relocation  of  two 
large  main  floor  merchandise 
reserves  in  the  subbasement  ha* 
ended  elevotor  congestion. 
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only  360  square  feet.  The  supplying  of 
adequate  reserve  stock  service  to  the 
store  proper  is  extremely  important. 
The  basement  location  of  the  liquor 
reserve  posed  some  difficult  building 
problems,  which  were  solved  by  a  con¬ 
veyor  system  from  the  basement  to  a 
specially  designed  electronically  con¬ 
trolled  automatic  dumbwaiter.  Case 
lots  of  liquor  placed  on  the  system 
near  the  reserve  are  delivered  auto¬ 
matically  into  the  liquor  store’s  for¬ 
ward  stockroom.  The  system  delivers 
cases  automatically  until  empty.  This 
solution  gave  the  department  all  the 
advantages  of  an  integrated  selling 
and  reserve  installation,  with  no  ex- 
(Continued  on  page  50) 


ation  of  a  large  consolidated  marking 
and  reserve  area  on  the  tenth  floor. 
The  location  was  selected  because  this 
is  the  only  non-selling  floor  at  one 
level  with  access  to  all  elevators  and 
selling  floor  service  chutes.  Other  ma¬ 
jor  projects  were  to  move  the  drug 
reserve  from  the  17  th  floor  to  the  sub¬ 
basement;  to  consolidate  mail  and 
telephone  order  and  central  pack 
operations  next  to  the  telephone  order 
office;  and  to  locate  the  liquor  reserve 
as  close  as  possible  to  the  liquor  store. 

The  supply  department  was  consoli¬ 
dated  from  three  locations  into  one. 
The  sub-subbasement  was  ideal  be¬ 
cause  of  the  high  ceiling  and  unlimited 
floor  load.  Pallets  and  fork  trucks  were 


advantageously  used  to  store  bulk  sup¬ 
plies,  achieving  substantial  savings  in 
space  and  in  manual  handling.  Super¬ 
vision  was  greatly  simplified  and  ser\’- 
ice  was  coordinated  and  speeded. 

An  integrated  Contin-U-Rail  system 
was  installed  which  transports  hang¬ 
ing  ready-to-wear  from  the  receiving 
platform  on  street  level  to  ready-to- 
wear  reserve  on  the  third  floor,  or  to 
men’s  and  children’s  clothing  reserve 
on  the  15th  floor,  without  taking 
vendor’s  delivery  rod  beyond  the  plat¬ 
form. 


The  Liquor  Reserve.  The  liquor  de¬ 
partment  of  the  world’s  largest  store 
operates  out  of  a  forward  stock  area  of 
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Soe  it  soon!  You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  see  the  new  Callaway  line— 
and  the  sooner  the  better!  New  constructions,  new  blends,  new  patterns  and 
new  colors  make  this  year’s  line  the  most  varied  and 

salable  in  our  history. 


Lustrous  Rayon  Carpeting  in  9  and  12' 

Seamless  Widths  —  Raypoint  and  Rayplush  are  made  of 
vat-dyed  viscose  rayon  yarn  in  heavy  duty  round  wire  and  cut  pile 
constructions. 

The  Carved  Series -hand- 
sculptured,  vat  dyed  scatter  rugs  in  a  luxurious 
plush  cut  cotton  pile  construction. 

Rayplush  Scatter  Rugs  " 

Made  of  vat-dyed  viscose  rayon  yarn.  13  colors  —  in  heavy 
duty  cut  pile  construction.  All  sizes  through  4  x  6'. 


Cotton  Carpeting 

New  colors  in  America’s  most  beautiful,  quality 
cotton  carpetings  —  Caltwist,  Calplush, 
Calpoint,  Caltweed  and  Calcrest. 


Cotton  Scatter  Rugs 

—New  floral  and  other  highly-styled 
textures  in  a  full  range  of  colors  and  sizes. 

Plus  Looptwist,  Calweave,  Suntones 
and  Valglo  Bath  Sets. 


Come  in— order 
these  fast-selling  ffti^odav 


ftore^  Report  to  Management: 


THE 


FLOOR  COVERINGS 
MARKET  TODAY 


A1  the  Hour  coverings  markets  this 
June  and  July,  the  department 
store  buyer  will  be  like  the  kid  who 
must  settle  for  just  one  of  the  28  entic¬ 
ing  ice  cream  flavors.  There  will  be 
lots  of  good  things  to  choose  from, 
and  the  buyer  will  have  to  make  his 
choice  with  much  more  care  than  he 
has  exercised  in  the  past,  if  he  is  to 
take  home  a  well-balanced  assortment. 
There  will  be  many  factors  to  consider 
before  making  each  choice,  even  if  the 


buyer  is  one  of  the  lucky  few  in  a  good 
inventory  position. 

Most  buyers,  however,  are  in  any¬ 
thing  but  a  good  inventory  position. 
The  popular  sport  of  trying  to  out¬ 
guess  the  floor  coverings  market  has 
led  to  the  double  error  of  first  trying 
to  buy  before  a  rise,  and  then  trying 
to  snap  up  promotional  bargains  as 
prices  came  bumping  down.  Over¬ 
stocked  after  trying  to  beat  the  rising 
price  spiral  of  late  1950  and  early 


1951,  flcKir  coverings  retailers  next  had 
recourse  to  price  promotions.  Liquida¬ 
tions  of  top-heavy  stocks  took  place  at 
wholesale  as  well  as  retail  levels,  and 
the  temptation  to  buy  a  bargain,  in¬ 
stead  of  to  stock  wanted  merchandise, 
was  strong. 

Recession  and  Boom.  That  there  has 
been  a  recession  in  floor  coverings 
business,  or  at  least  in  some  section  of 
the  industry,  is  no  secret.  But  the  mills 


Cotton  in  Carpet  Fashion  Opening:  Rich's,  Atlanta,  had  Cabin  Crafts  styist 
talk  on  home  decorating;  also  used  exhibit  explaining  manufacturing  process. 
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do  not  place  all  the  blame  on  them¬ 
selves  or  the  ultimate  consumer  if  buy¬ 
ing  has  slowed  down.  Who  would  buy, 
they  ask,  from  a  department  whose 
stock  is  made  up  largely  of  promo¬ 
tional  remainders?  When  the  down¬ 
ward  spiral  of  wholesale  carjiet  prices 
is  reflected  in  price  wars  at  the  retail 
level,  they  p)oint  out,  the  customer 
loses  faith  in  the  values  offered,  and 
waits  for  things  to  go  still  lower. 

Meantime,  in  other  parts  of  the 
floor  coverings  industry,  a  boom  is  in 
progress.  The  cotton  branch,  once 
relatively  unimf>ortant,  has  zoomed 
into  the  limelight.  Cotton  yardage, 
exclusive  of  bath  mats  and  scatter  rugs, 
jumped  to  27.7  million  square  yards  in 
1951,  an  increase  of  more  than  10  mil¬ 
lion  square  yards  over  the  1950  figure. 
While  this  was  hapf>ening,  production 
'of  wool  rugs  and  carpets  dropped  a 
matter  of  15  million  square  yards  in  a 
single  year.  Cotton  carp>ets  and  rugs, 
a  negligible  element  in  the  picture  a 
few  years  ago,  accounted  for  more  than 
SO  per  cent  of  the  output,  it  is  esti¬ 
mated,  in  1951. 


1.  Coquette.  Alexander 
Smith  &  Sons;  woven;  re¬ 
tail,  about  $7  a  sq.  yd. 

2.  Caltwist.  Callaway  Mills; 
tufted;  about  $6. 

3.  One  of  Karastan's  Amer¬ 
ican  Casuals;  woven;  about 
$12.50  a  sq.  yd.,  retail. 


4.  Nassau.  Tufted  broad- 
loom  from  Aldon;  retails 
around  $7  a  sq.  yd. 

5.  Intermezzo.  A  woven 
cotton  from  MohawV,  to  re¬ 
tail  at  about  $10  a  sq.  yd. 


Spotlight  on  Cotton.  The  new  im- 

pcxrtance  of  cotton  has  had  several 
effects  on  the  carpet  industry,  and  will 
have  considerable  effect  on  the  buyer’s 
future  plans.  For  one  thing,  new  re¬ 
sources  have  come  into  prominence- 
firms  that  formerly  made  tufted  bath 
mats  and  scatter  rugs,  primarily,  but 
now  produce  room  size  and  broadloom 
carpeting  in  a  wide  range  of  fashion 
colors,  and  in  widths  up  to  15  feet. 
They  do  all  this  on  tufting  looms, 
much  faster  and  cheaper  to  operate 
than  standard  carp)et  looms,  and  pro¬ 
duce  carpeting  with  rich  and  interest¬ 
ing  pile  to  retail  at  prices  centering 
around  $6.95  a  square  yard.  Aside 
from  fashion  app>eal  and  color  range, 
the  cotton  broadlooms  have  shown 
themselves  to  be  capable  of  long  wear; 
their  colors  and  their  textures  with¬ 
stand  extreme  tests,  and  they  are  com¬ 
pletely  washable,  on  or  off  the  floor. 
One  manufacturer  even  gives  a  writ¬ 
ten  wear  guarantee  bond,  a  sales 
clincher  of  high  order. 

Most  of  the  tufted  cottons  now  on 
the  market  are  latex  backed,  a  type  of 
backing  that  imparts  non-skid  proper¬ 
ties  and  that  also  serves  to  anchor  the 
pile  firmly.  It  is  unfamiliar  to  con- 


ALL  SYNTHETIC 


12.  Morocco.  A  $12.50  re¬ 
tailer,  all  acetate,  from 
James  Lees  &  Sons. 

13.  New  Skyline.  Award 
winning  hobnail  pattern; 
acetate  and  nylon;  retail, 
about  $15;  from  Lees. 


SCAHER 


14.  Corvette.  Tufted  cot¬ 
ton,  carved,  by  Callaway, 
The  21  by  34  is  $6,  retail. 
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6.  Tomato  Patch,  from  Firth;  retail,  $1 1  sq.  yd. 

7.  Ranchcroft,  from  Firth;  retail,  about  $9  a  yard. 

8.  Cloisonne.  Karagheusian;  looped  pile;  about  $18. 

9.  Frosted  Foliage,  by  Karagheusian,  uses  vinyl  to 
outline  and  vein  the  leaves;  retails  around  $11. 

10.  Trendtex.  Mohawk's  deep  pile  weave,  $10  retail. 

11.  Horizon.  Lees'  Wilton,  texture  interest;  $15. 


BLENDS 


15.  New  Barbizon.  Twist,  cut  yarns;  $12.50;  Smith. 

16.  Coventry.  Mohawk'i  modern  scroll,  $11  retail. 

17.  Holiday.  Smith's  shaggy  pile,  an  $8  retailer. 

1 8.  Tapestry,  for  floral  devotees.  Smith;  $1 1 . 

19.  Chapel  Hill.  Bigelow-Sanford,  $9;  varying  pile. 

20.  Cordalon,  tree-bark  look;  Bigelow-Sanford;  $1 1 
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one  salesman  in  the  department  wh- 1 
may  show  signs  of  interest.  When  h,  i 
begins  to  push  cottons,  the  others  cop. 
his  tactics  and  also  push  it. 

Sometimes,  on  the  other  hand,  th- 
buyer  or  the  salesman  will  go  all-ou.' 
for  cotton— so  much  so  that  they  sc! 
a  cotton  at  less  than  $10  a  square  yard 
to  the  customer  who  would  be  per 
fectly  happy  to  pay  twice  that  mud 
for  a  smart  wool. 


sumers,  however,  except  in  bath  mats  pet  picture  could  be  determined  by 

and  scatter  riigs,  arid  the  customer,  price  line.  Wools  were  for  those  who 

who  is  used  to  the  jute  or  fiber  back-  could  afford  them;  rayons  and  blends 

ing  of  wool  rugs,  tends  to  underesti-  were  for  those  who  wanted  the  same 

mate  the  thickness  of  the  pile  when  a  effect  as  wool,  but  with  a  differential 

cotton  carpet  has  only  a  latexed  sheet  in  price;  cottons  were  for  those  who 

for  backing.  Come  the  June  market,  wanted  certain  specific  effects  at  a 

however,  and  at  least  one  line  will  be  modest  price.  Today,  strong  cotton 

presented  with  a  fiber  backing,  look-  numbers  are  selling  at  $6.95,  at  $7.95, 

ing  and  feeling  like  the  backing  on  a  at  $9.95  and  at  $12.50  a  square  yard, 

wool  rug,  but  treated  to  withstand  the  retail.  (There  are  higher-priced  cot¬ 
washing  that  is  given  to  the  pile.  tons,  too,  but  here  we  are  sjaeaking 

only  of  numbers  that  have  been  out- 
Cotton  in  Wool  Lines.  While  some  of  standingly  successful  and  are  exp>ected 

the  cotton  tufting  houses  are  finding  to  continue  so.)  And  they  appeal  to  a 

ways  to  produce  multicolor  and  carved  wide  range  of  tastes,  f)eriod  or  modern, 

effects  on  their  looms,  and  "vhile  at 

least  one  of  these  firms  is  pushing  a  Retail  Reactions.  Among  buyers  who 
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Cotton's  Place.  Some  buyers  believtl  cotton  s 
that  cotton’s  principal  role  in  the  floor]!  ations. 
coverings  department  is  to  provide!  several 
color  and  luxurious  effects  at  low  costJ  has  the 
such  buyers  tend  to  concentrate  on  the  j  departi 
$6.95  and  $7.95  retailers.  Others,  how¬ 
ever,  feel  that  the  customer  is  gradu¬ 
ally  becoming  educated  to  the  decora- 
tive  value,  as  well  as  the  price  appeal,!  SH 
of  cotton,  and  that  as  this  trend  de-| 
velops,  sales  of  good  cotton  broadlootn  | 
will  increase  much  more.  Decoraton,  |  '^9 

for  several  years,  have  been  interested  mH 
in  the  possibilities  of  cotton;  in  some 
communities,  the  customer  was  aware 
of  these  possibilities  before  the  floor 
coverings  departments  were,  and  the 
volume,  when'cotton  finally  was  given 
a  play,  w'as  beyond  all  expectations. 

There  are  still  many  stores,  how- 
ever,  w’here  customers  seem  to  want  1 
nothing  but  wool  for  wall-to-wall  w  iB 
room  size  carpeting.  In  these  stores. 
cotton  does  well  only  in  scatter  rugs-  I  |H 
so  well  in  some  stores  as  to  offset  any  I 
deficiencies  in  other  sections  of  the  | 
floor  coverings  business.  I 


Carpets  in  Bon  Marche's  Northgate  store  in  Seattle  always 
have  a  window;  entire  department  is  visible  from  street. 


Merchandising  Scatter  Rugs.  In  cot¬ 
ton  scatters,  the  buyer  will  have  a  wide 
selection  to  choose  from— solid  colon  perm 
and  simple  weaves;  multicolored  effects  cializ 
in  florals  and  in  designs  that  give  the  cotto 
effect  of  random  weaves;  variations  in  man 
height  of  pile  and  actual  carved  pile  devol 

numbers.  It  isn’t  in  the  selection  of  natui 

scatters,  however,  that  buyers  have  a  ton, 
problem.  Their  errors  are  most  likely  so  th 
to  crop  up  in  display  and  promotion.  how 
A  common  fault  is  to  trade  the  cus-  asts  ; 
tomer  dowm— to  feature  variety  store  futu: 
prices,  and  to  fail  to  show  and  pro-  prov 
mote  better,  more  attractive  numbers.  with 
Some  of  the  most  successful  scatter  just 
rug  operations  omit  the  lowest  price  fami 
lines  entirely,  and  ,set  up  their  displays  the  I 
where  traffic  will  give  the  customer  »  ly  c 
chance  to  see  top. qualities  and  yield  to^l 


cut  pile  rayon  broadloom  by  the  tuft¬ 
ing  process,  cotton  is  also  turning  up 
in  the  lines  of  firms  whose  names  are 
ass(x;iated  with  wool.  Familiar  carpet 
brand  names  are  turning  up  on  tufted 
cottons  in  soft,  solid-color  effects;  on 
florals  and  other  multicolored  patterns 
usually  made  in  wool;  on  carpets 
whose  new  and  interesting  effects  are 
achieved  by  exploiting  cotton’s  color 
possibilities  to  the  full  on  a  carpet 
loom.  Further  developments  may  be 
looked  for  as  old-line  carpet  firms  con¬ 
tinue  to  exjjeriment  with  the  fiber, 
and  the  tufting  experts  continue  to 
seek  further  ways  to  expand  their  foot¬ 
hold  in  the  carpet  industry. 

A  year  ago,  cotton’s  place  in  the  car- 


have  had  experience  with  cotton 
broadloom  or  room-size  cottons,  or 
both,  the  general  reaction  is  good.  At 
least  half  speak  glowingly  of  its  ex¬ 
cellent  acceptance;  many  of  the  others 
rate  it  good  or  fair  in  acceptance. 
Those  who  are  not  enthusiastic  say 
that  customers  hesitate  for  fear  of  fast 
soiling.  A  more  often  observed  handi¬ 
cap  to  cotton,  as  to  any  new  fiber  in 
the  floor  coverings  department,  is  that 
salesmen  tend  to  balk  at  showing  any¬ 
thing  else  w’hile  they  still  have  a  roll  of 
all-wool  in  the  house. 

To  get  around  the  reluctance  of 
floor  coverings  salesmen  to  push  a  new 
idea,  some  buyers  and  manufacturers 
make  a  point  of  working  hard  on  just 
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STORES 


to  the  buying  impulse.  If  $1.98  and 
|2.98  numbers  are  used  for  a  promo¬ 
tion,  they  are  taken  off  the  floor  after¬ 
ward,  so  that  day-to-day  traffic,  the 
mainstay  of  the  scatter  rug  opieration, 
is  exposed  only  to  fine  quality  mer¬ 
chandise. 


Cotton  Shops.  For  all-around  mer¬ 
chandising  of  cottons,  room  size  as 
well  as  scatter,  some  authorities  recom¬ 
mend  a  separate  cotton  shop,  like  the 
cotton  shops  so  familiar  in  dress  oper¬ 
ations.  Such  a  set-up,  which  exists  in 
several  outstanding  department  stores, 
has  the  advantage  of  dramatizing  the 
department’s  faith  in  cotton;  it  also 


WOOLS  and  SYNTHETICS 


purchases  into  “opportune  buys’’  and 
find  that  the  major  portion  of  their 
stock  is  made  up  of  promotional  re¬ 
mainders.  The  more  successful  depart¬ 
ments  try  to  take  a  leaf  from  the  book 
of  the  fashion  departments:  they  buy 
to  the  important  types  and  price  lines, 
filling  in  on  fast  sellers.  These  are  the 
departments  that  follow  a  plan  based 
on  customer  preference.  These  are  the 
buyers  who  consider  a  flocxl  of  drops 
and  seconds  as  a  danger,  not  an  oppor¬ 
tunity.  These  are  the  buyers  who  mer¬ 
chandise  floor  coverings  as  a  fashion 
department,  and  not  as  a  flyer  in  com- 
nuxlity  futures. 

Looking  at  wool  carpets,  and  carpets 
of  wool  blended  with  rayon,  from  the 
standpoint  of  price  alone,  the  buyer’s 
problem  is  a  tricky  one.  Round  after 
round  of  price  increases  sent  carpet 
prices  up  to  their  high  point  in  early 
1951;  then  both  prices  and  demand 
leveled  off;  now  prices  are  dropping, 
as  they  rose,  round  by  round.  The 
buyer  who  thinks  only  in  terms  of 
price  can’t  help  feeling  jittery  as  he 
tries  to  decide  if  the  May  price  cuts 
are  the  last. 


CARPET  wools,  the  trade  admits, 
are  no  longer  available  in  sufficient 
supply  in  the  world  to  hold  their  pres¬ 
ent  place  in  relation  to  cotton  and 
synthetic  fibers.  When  there  just  isn’t 
enough  carpet  wool  to  go  around,  its 
price  cannot  be  stable;  although  the 
use  of  other  fibers  provides  the  indus¬ 
try  with  a  hedge  against  the  more  vio¬ 
lent  price  movements,  the  wool  market 
is  strictly  no  place  for  an  amateur. 


Price  or  Fashion?  The  larger  floor  cov¬ 
erings  manufacturers,  in  the  wool  mar- 


Altman's  New  York,  built  a  window  around  Dali-designed  carpets 
loomed  by  Mohawk  as  show  pieces  for  1952  Carpet  Opening. 


permits  pan  of  the  sales  staff  to  spe¬ 
cialize  in  this  merchandise,  and  takes 
cotton  out  of  the  hands  of  the  sales¬ 
man  who  refuses  to  swerve  from  his 
devotion  to  wool.  Such  a  section, 
naturally,  should  be  carpeted  in  cot¬ 
ton,  as  some  departments  already  are, 
so  that  the  customer  can  see  for  herself 
how  the  fiber  wears.  Cotton  enthusi¬ 
asts  advise  stores  not  to  play  down  its 
future  role;  they  see  it  as  a  means  for 
providing  mass  market  merchandise 
with  fashion  appeal.  They  see  it  not 
just  as  carpeting  for  middle-income 
families,  but  also  as  a  means  of  getting 
the  floors  of  upstairs  bedrooms  propier- 
ly  covered  in  the  homes  of  the  well- 
to<lo. 


ket  every  day,  often  get  burned,  they 
admit.  Yet  the  floor  coverings  buyer, 
far  from  the  center  of  things,  and  de¬ 
pendent  for  information  on  rumors 
and  trade  paper  reports,  is  addicted  to 
trying  to  outguess  the  industry  on 
price  trends.  Buying  on  the  basis  of 
price  and  price  prospects,  he  some¬ 
times  starves  and  sometimes  overloads 
his  stock.  Unlike  other  departments  of 
the  store,  the  ordinary  floor  coverings 
department  forgets  to  concentrate  its 
buying  on  wanted  items,  and  fails  to 
devote  its  major  efforts  to  maintaining 
well  rounded  stocks.  Floor  coverings 
buyers  often  function  as  if  they  were 
running  elegant  bargain  basements; 
they  put  the  major  jxjrtion  of  their 


Fashion  and  Value.  Thinking  in 
terms  of  fashion  and  value,  however, 
the  carpet  situation  looks  healthier. 
Although  prices  are  still  far,  far  above 
prewar  levels,  values  are  actually  bet¬ 
ter,  dollar  for  dollar,  than  prewar, 
because  the  merchandise  has  improved 
so  much  over  the  past  10  or  12  years. 
Today’s  broadlooms  present  a  variety 
of  weaves  and  textures,  and  offer  versa¬ 
tile,  hard-wearing  constructions  that 
can  be  used  in  any  room  of  the  house. 
The  color  range  is  wide,  and  although 
greys,  greens,  and  beiges  continue  to  be 
the  favorites,  there  are  dozens  of  other 
colors  and  color  combinations  for 
those  with  more  individual  tastes. 
That’s  a  far  cry  from  the  days  when 
broadloom  carpeting  was  cheaper  in 
price  but  was  so  universally  drab  in 
weave  and  color  that  the  average  cus¬ 
tomer  thought  “broadloom’’  was  the 
name  of  a  style. 

With  the  fashion  element  so  much 
present  in  l)oth  the  merchandise  and 
the  promotion  given  it  by  the  indus¬ 
try,  the  buyer’s  wisest  course  is  to  make 


^l^oxt  to  Mahclgeinent: 


Simple  displays  of  tiles  for  self-in- 
stallatien,  like  this  one  in  the  New 
York  showroom  of  Sloan-Blobon,  con 
encoorage  customers  to  devise  smart 
color  schemes  for  their  rooms,  and 
also  give  high  fashion  to  the  tiles. 

SALES  MAKERS 

Floor  coverings  salesmen  are  notably 
unwilling  to  spend  time  with  the  custom¬ 
er  who  is  just  looking,  or  who  is  interest¬ 
ed  in  a  low-price  item.  Shown  here  is  a 
group  of  ideas  for  letting  the  customer 
sell  herself  while  she  waits  for  service, 
or  as  she  passes  through  the  section. 


Doltox  wall  unit  shows  six  fibre  rugs  in 
space  a  single  rug  would  fill  if  vertically 
displayed.  Ideal  for  department  which 
wants  to  show  a  six-color  ronge  while 
stocking  only  one  or  two  good  sellers. 


U-Do-lt  Kit,  by '  Congoleum-Nairn,  retails 
at  $1.50  and  contains  tools  and  instruc¬ 
tions  for  installing  all  types  of  fioor  and 
wall  resilient  tiles.  With  good  tools,  cus¬ 
tomer  gains  confidence  to  do  {ob  on  own. 


his  selection  on  the  basis  of  fashion 
appeal,  and  to  buy  ahead  only  far 
enough  to  keep  from  running  short. 

Synthetic  Fibres.  Part  of  the  fashion 
picture  in  floor  coverings  is  the  use  of 
carpet  rayon,  but  this  part  of  the  story 
has  not  yet  been  exploited  to  the  full. 
Looking  back,  manufacturers  can  see 
that  they  made  a  few  mistakes  in 
launching  the  new  fibre,  but  they  are 
not  letting  that  hold  them  back  now; 
they  are  buying  and  running  their 
own  rayon  mills,  and  working  out  im¬ 
provements  in  the  fibre. 

Two  elements  clouded  carpiet  ray¬ 
on’s  send-off,  when  it  was  introduced 
in  late  1950  and  early  1951.  For  one 
thing,  the  overemphasis  on  wool  prices 
and  wool  scarcities  put  rayon  in  the 
light  of  a  substitute.  A  second  unfav¬ 
orable  factor  was  that  the  industry  in 
general  did  not  capitalize  on  the  new¬ 
ness  of  carpet  rayon.  Instead  of  mak¬ 


ing  distinctive  patterns  which  exploit¬ 
ed  rayon,  the  industry  blended  rayon 
with  wool,  or  used  it  separately,  in 
carpets  which  created  exactly  the  same 
effect  as  all-wool.  In  fact,  it  was  prac¬ 
tically  standard  procedure  in  carpet 
showrooms,  15  or  18  months  ago,  to 
challenge  the  visitor  to  distinguish 
between  two  apparently  identical 
samples,  one  of  which  contained  rayon. 

Rayon  at  Retail.  Retailers  took  a 
mixed  attitude  toward  the  new  fibre, 
some  pushing  it,  some  clinging  to  all- 
wool  to  the  last  gasp.  Meantime,  wool 
prices  reached  their  peak,  sales  leveled 
off,  and  liquidations  began.  All  wool 
was  presently  being  offered  for  less 
than  its  blended  counterpart.  The 
confusion  that  then  prevailed  could 
have  been  avoided,  it  is  now  obvious, 
if  carpet  rayon  had  been  offered  on  its 
own  merits,  in  designs  that  could  not 
be  developied  in  wool  and  that  did  not 


the  peg 
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Callaway  Mills'  fre«  standing  unit,  typical 
of  those  offered  to  show  color  range  in 
cotton  carpets.  Customer  can  feel  and 
handle  samples,  turning  them  back  like 
leaves  of  a  pad.  Samples  can  be  detached. 


Kentile's  famous  KenStyler,  Jr.,  which  uses 
18^  in.  of  counter  space,  lets  customer 
work  out  design  of  floor  with  miniature 
tiles.  After  experimenting,  customers  buy 
full  site  and  install  by  themselves. 
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invite  comparison  with  it. 

The  industry  continues  to  empha¬ 
size  its  faith  in  synthetics,  devoting  an 
increasing  share  of  production  to  car¬ 
pet  rayons  and  acetates,  to  say  nothing 
of  its  limited  use  of  other  synthetics 
like  nylon  and  Fiber  E,  Synthetia 
still  turn  up  mostly  in  blends,  how¬ 
ever,  and  in  patterns  styled  like  all- 
wool.  Consumer  education,  on  whidi 
the  trade  relied  heavily  when  it  first 
introduced  carpet  rayon,  proved  less 
important  than  educating  the  retail 
salesman.  There  is  still  a  job  to  be 
done  in  convincing  the  floor  coverings 
salesman  that  man-made  fibres  wear 
well,  give  clearer  colors  and  better  tex¬ 
tures  than  wool,  clean  as  well,  but  shed 
and  fluff  less  and  resist  soil  more. 

The  fact  that  the  use  of  synthetics 
helps  cushion  the  impact  of  price 
fluctuations  of  carpet  wool  is  an  im¬ 
portant  one  from 'the  standpoint  of 
economics,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  be 
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the  peg  on  which  to  hang  a  presenta¬ 
tion  of  synthetics  for  their  own  sake. 

\ 

Style  Story.  In  the  styling  of  wool  and 
blentled  carp>ets,  texture  continues  of 
paramount  interest.  Cord^  tyf>es, 
carved  surfaces,  and  high,  loose  pile 
effects  predominate.  Strong  sellers  in 
blended  carpets  are  likely  to  be  priced 
at  SI 0.95  a  stpiare  yard;  some  impor¬ 
tant  numbers  may  be  two  or  three  dol¬ 
lars  less:  some  may  be  more.  In  all¬ 
wools,  important  sellers  are  at  SI 7.95 
and  higher,  or  down  in  the  .S9.95  retail 
bracket. 

Leading  carpet  houses,  and  also  the 
makers  of  cotton  broadloom  and  fiber 
broadloom,  are  encouraging  dealers  to 
order  room  size  rugs,  cut  to  fit  the 
customer’s  room,  although  not  exactly 
wall-to-wall.  Wall-to-wall  business  has 
been  growing  in  department  stores, 
but  not  as  rapidly  as  it  could.  It  de¬ 
mands  selling  in  the  home,  which 
many  department  stores  do,  after  a 
fashion.  Many  others,  however,  are 
unable  to  fit  it  into  their  set-up. 

Selling  in  the  Home.  Those  depart¬ 
ments  that  do  send  men  into  the  home 
will  usually  send  them  to  close  a  trans¬ 
action,  after  the  customer  has  been  in 
the  store  and  made  a  preliminary  selec¬ 
tion.  A  better  method,  ideally  suited 
to  department  stores,  but  not  appar¬ 
ently  in  use,  is  to  get  a  consultant  into 
the  home  even  before  the  customer 
starts  shopping.  One  suggestion  is  to 
offer  the  services  of  a  junior  decorator 
to  measure  and  advise  prospective  cus¬ 
tomers  on  color  and  styling. 

Better  selling  in  the  home  is  a  par¬ 
tial  answer,  too,  to  competition  from 
irrespMjnsible  price  cutters,  both  on 
wall-to-wall  and  on  room-size  rugs. 
With  important  resources  featuring 
warehouse  and  cut  order  service,  the 
department  store  can  easily  become  a 
showroom  for  vest-pocket  op>erators. 
The  real  protection,  of  course,  would 
be  truly  selective  distribution,  fair 
trade  prices,  or  both.  As  things  stand 
now,  fair  traded  lines  are  very  much 
in  the  minority,  and  distribution  is 
often  far  from  selective.  The  depart¬ 
ment  store’s  best  answer  to  its  immedi¬ 
ate  price-cutting  problems  may  be  to 
give  the  customer  the  kind  of  atten¬ 
tion  that  encourages  her  to  buy  with¬ 
out  further  shopping. 


HARD  SURFACE  BONANZA 


¥N  hard  surface,  a  combination  of 
-*•  the  fun  of  creating  something  and 
the  economy  of  doing  the  job  oneself 
has  led  to  the  development  of  a  boom 
market  in  self-installed  tiles.  Of  lino¬ 
leum,  or  asphalt,  or  vinyl,  the  floor 
coverings  squares  are  bought  by  the 
consumer  and  pasted  down  to  the  floor 
in  a  pattern  of  the  consumer’s  own 
creation;  sometimes  they  are  used  also 
for  walls,  counter  tops,  and  other 
kitchen  surfaces.  The  appeal  is  to 
people  in  their  own  homes  who  have 
the  urge  to  do  things  for  themselves; 
they’ve  learned  to  paint  and  paper 
walls,  to  finish  basement  and  attic 
space,  to  put  down  their  own  resilient 
flooring.  Some  customers  will  create 
the  floor,  and  pay  to  have  it  installed, 
but  most  of  them  want  the  fun  of 
doing  the  job. 

Floor  coverings  shops  were  quick  to 
catch  on  to  the  idea  with  display, 
demonstrations,  and  tie-ins  with  na¬ 
tional  advertising.  Department  stores 
did,  too,  but  only  in  a  few  cases.  Wher¬ 
ever  the  tiles  are  given  a  play,  they 
sell,  and  go  right  on  selling.  Their 
market  is  not  confined  to  any  age  or 
income  bracket,  although  their  strong¬ 
est  appeal  is  to  younger  people  and 
those  up  to  perhaps  the  top  of  the 
middle  income  bracket.  It  is  a  market 
that  includes  not  only  floors  that 
would  normally  get  resilient  covering, 
but  also  some  that  would  have  been 
left  bare  if  tiles  had  not  come  along. 

Easy  Market  to  Tap.  To  tap  this  mar¬ 
ket,  the  floor  coverings  department 
does  not  need  a  corps  of  expert  lino¬ 
leum  layers;  the  customer  takes  care 
of  that  end  of  the  job.  What  is  needed 
is  a  small  space  for  display  and  stock— 
Armstrong  Cork,  for  instance,  has 
worked  out  a  bar  that  needs  only  15 
square  feet  of  floor  space,  holds  a 
working  stock  of  36  full  cartons,  and 
provides  a  table  top  for  working  out 
floor  designs.  Women  make  good  sales¬ 
people  for  this  merchandise,  because 
of  their  natural  interest  in  color  and 
home  decoration. 

Leaflets  packed  with  the  tiles  ex¬ 
plain  how  the  job  should  be  done,  and 
most  companies  also  provide  give¬ 


aways  on  the  same  subject.  Congo- 
leum-Nairn  and  Armstrong  Cork  have 
kits,  retailing  at  a  nominal  price, 
which  contain  all  needed  tools,  plus 
instructions.  To  help  with  the  crea¬ 
tive  part  of  the  job,  Sloan-Blabon  has 
coloring  books  which  p>ermit  the  plan 
to  be  worked  out  on  paper.  Kentile 
has  its  tremendously  successful  Ken 
Styler,  Jr.,  a  counter  unit  with  minia¬ 
ture  tiles  for  trying  out  effects.  Best 
selling  device  of  all,  however,  is  an 
actual  demonstration.  This  can  be  put 
on  in  a  window,  on  the  floor,  or  in  the 
auditorium  at  any  time,  since  no  fac¬ 
tory  expert  is  needed.  Results  are  al¬ 
ways  excellent. 

Department  stores,  according  to  the 
hard-surface  industry,  are  doing  only 
about  six  per  cent  of  the  total  retail 
volume  in  resilient  floor  coverings; 
they  could  be  doing  a  good  25  per 
cent.  By  putting  the  hard  surface  sec¬ 
tion  under  separate  management,  with 
a  department  head  trained  in  specialty 
shop  methods,  and  with  an  aggressive 
crew  of  salesmen  who  devote  all  or 
part  of  their  time  to  outside  work,  the 
department  stores  can  win  back  the 
ground  they  have  lost.  Meantime,  by 
going  out  after  the  self-installed  tile 
business,  they  can  make  a  start,  and  a 
painless  one,  toward  regaining  their 
former  position.  There  are  some  who 
believe  that,  if  the  floor  coverings  buy¬ 
er  or  his  sales  staff  continue  to  high- 
hat  the  tiles,  it  would  be  good  policy 
to  let  housewares  departments  take  a 
crack  at  them.  To  a  housewares  buy¬ 
er,  the  sale  would  look  large;  the  tools, 
adhesive,  and  wax  to  go  with  the  tiles 
could  also  come  from  his  department. 
Moreover,  the  argument  runs,  the  cus¬ 
tomer  in  the  housewares  department 
is  thinking  of  her  kitchen,  bath,  or 
laundry  room— the  naturals  for  this 
merchandise. 

The  do-it-yourself  urge,  incidental¬ 
ly,  may  not  be  confined  entirely  to 
hard-surface.  Mohawk  has  been  ex- 
f>erimenting  with  squares  of  carpet 
that  the  customer  can  put  down,  past¬ 
ing  them  to  the  floor.  Eventually,  the 
customer  may  settle  the  labor  problem 
of  the  floor  coverings  department  by 
doing  all  the  installation  himself! 
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STEPPING  UP  SALES 


Among  the  floor  coverings  buyers 

^Tr^oirc  oKniit  tViAir  10*^1 


who  told  Stores  about  their  1951 
sales  results,  53  per  cent  equalled  or 
exceeded  their  1950  figures.  When  the 
buyers  spoke  of  their  sales  prospects 
for  1952,  however,  only  one  in  every 
three  expected  to  equal  or  top  1951; 
two  out  of  three  expect  this  year  to 
fall  below  last. 

The  buyers  who  contributed  this 
cheerless  forecast  are  among  the  most 
alert  and  aggressive  in  the  trade. 
Nearly  all  of  them  have  tied  in  with 
the  Carpet  Fashion  Opening  this  year 
and  in  previous  years;  most  of  them 
get  more  than  half  their  business  from 
wall-to-wall  installations;  nearly  all 
have  tried  rayon  and  cotton,  and  a  few 
have  even  given  nylon  carpteting  a 
fling.  Although  they  are  of>erating 
with  the  same  space  and  same  number 
of  salespeople  as  they  had  last  year,  a 
fortunate  one  in  every  four  among 
them  has  more  wall  racks,  rug  arms, 
and  other  aids  to  selling. 


Effort  Needed.  In  the  floor  coverings 
industry,  and  especially  in  those  quar¬ 
ters  where  sales  have  fallen  off  badly, 
the  feeling  seems  to  be  that  the  depart¬ 
ment  stores,  if  they  would  just  set  their 
minds  to  the  task,  could  sell  the  de¬ 
partment  right  out  of  its  doldrums. 
When  the  subject  of  prices  and  recur¬ 
ring  rounds  of  reductions  comes  up, 
the  industry  points  to  an  Ohio  store 
that  handled  things  this  way:  Realiz¬ 
ing  that  the  customer  has  an  idea  of 
how  much  she  wants  to  pay,  they  listed 
carf>ets  in  each  price  line  from  $5.95 
to  $13.95,  announced  “carpets  at  these 
new  low  prices,”  and  avoided  discus¬ 
sion  of  prices.  To  customers  who 
thought  a  special  sale  was  in  progress, 
and  asked  how  long  it  would  last,  the 
stock  answer  was,  “We  hope  always  to 
keep  our  prices  at  these  low  levels.” 
There  was  no  implication  that  prices 
had  suddenly  or  temporarily  taken  a 
dive— and  no  thumbnail  chewing  over 
the  prospect  that  a  further  dive  could 
be  in  the  offing.  The  stress  was  simply 
on  good  values  and  good  assortments 
here  and  now,  and  it  worked. 

Another  store  that  keeps  its  eye  on 
sales  rather  than  on  market  fluctua¬ 


tions  used  an  old  department  store 
idea,  but  one  that  is  new  to  the  carpet 
department— a  storewide  sale.  Samples 
of  featured  numbers  were  on  display 
in  departments  on  every  floor,  even  in 
toiletries.  It’s  a  device  that  has  sold 
towels,  and  hosiery,  and  soap  for  de¬ 
partment  stores,  and  at  least  one  store 
has  shown  that  it  can  sell  carpeting. 


Promotional  Aids.  For  the  store  that 
really  wants  to  promote  its  carpets, 
leading  manufacturers  provide  selling 
aids  of  a  high  order— mats,  compon¬ 
ents  for  ads,  display  materials  and 
blueprints  for  displays,  mailing  pieces, 
etc.,  of  excellent  quality.  To  help  pro¬ 
mote  the  Carpet  Fashion  Opening, 
for  example,  Bigelow-Sanford  offered 
jumbo  postcards.  On  one  side  were 
full-color  reproductions  of  the  room 
setting  featured  in  the  firm’s  national 
ad;  on  the  message  side  was  an  invita¬ 
tion  to  see  the  new  floor  coverings 
fashions  at  the  store.  For  the  same 
event,  Mohawk  was  inspired  to  have 
Dali  design  a  few  carpets— not  for  sale, 
but  puiely  as  window  pieces.  Some 
stores  refused  these,  since  they  could 
not  be  sold,  but  others  went  to  town 
with  them.  Bamberger’s,  Newark, 
used  the  Dali  designs  in  an  ad  featur¬ 
ing  current  offerings  of  various  makes, 
and  boasting  that  the  store  had  “car- 


BUYERS  SAY: 


"Tee  much  tep  monegemenl  takes  every¬ 
thing  that  it  geed  eut  ef  a  man  .  .  ." 


"If  tap  management  cuts  dewn  an  geed  stack 
help  and  replaces  it  with  inexperienced,  rugs 
will  ge  eut  te  custemers  in  bad  cenditien, 
causing  exchanges,  mere  cast,  and  unhappy 
custemers." 


"Prices  mutt  came  dewn.  Our  velume  always 
has  and  always  will  came  frem  Mrs.  Average, 
net  frem  the  rich." 


"If  management  weuld  get  half  as  excited 
ever  a  $1,500  er  $2,000  carpet  sale  as  abeut 
a  ready-te-wear  er  first  fleer  dellar  item,  yeu 
weuld  see  seme  real  flguret  in  velume,  yard¬ 
age,  rebates,  and  preflts." 


"A  easterner  deesn't  want  te  pay  $1,200  te 
carpet  the  living,  dining,  hall,  and  stair  area 
ef  a  $12,000  heuse,  and  te  ream  sixes  are 
again  beceming  papular." 


jtets  SO  new  some  are  not  even  on  the 
looms.” 

No  one  expected  dress  buyers  to 
stop  featuring  new  styles  when  prices 
in  the  apparel  markets  went  on  a 
toboggan  some  time  ago,  but  many  a 
floor  coverings  buyer  succumbs  to  a 
kind  of  promotional  paralysis  when 
the  price  structure  in  his  field  weakens, 
and  forgets  to  play  up  the  new  and  the 
fashionable. 


Fibre  Floor  Coverings.  Some  of  the 
best  ideas  in  floor  coverings  go  begging 
in  the  typical  department,  however, 
because  they  do  not  happen  to  concern 
soft  surface.  The  ordinary  buyer  is  a 
soft-surface  man,  and  tends  to  brush 
off  other  makes.  Fibre  rugs,  which 
have  demonstrated  their  market  for 
year-round  selling,  remain  summer 
rugs  to  the  typical  floor  coverings  de 
partment.  In  room  size  or  in  broad- 
loom,  fibre  provides  inexpensive  tem¬ 
porary  covering  for  the  family  not  yet 
ready  to  buy,  or  in  temporary  quar¬ 
ters,  or  otherwise  unwilling  to  splurge 
on  the  more  expensive  soft-surface. 
Designs  are  prepared  for  year-round 
use,  and  some. department  stores  even 
go  so  far  as  to  advertise  them  for  more 
than  just  summer  service— but  rarely 
do  they  go  so  far  as  to  stock  them  be¬ 
yond  the  summer  selling  season! 
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Intensive  Selling  Ahead.  America  has 
many  uncovered  floors,  and  many 
others  covered  with  materials  that  are 
past  their  prime  or  out  of  fashion.  The 
market  is  a  large  one,  but  not  a  wait¬ 
ing  one,  however;  too  many  other 
items  are  coming  along  to  make  de¬ 
mands  on  the  consumer’s  purse.  In 
the  words  of  F.  E.  Masland,  Jr.,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Garpet  Institute,  when  he  addressed 
that  group  in  May:  “Business  may  not 
come  as  easily  in  the  next  five  years. 
...  It  would  appear  that  a  jjeriod  of 
intensive  selling  lies  ahead.  At  the 
same  time,  we  shall  have  to  work  hard¬ 
er,  become  more  efficient,  cut  our  costs 
of  doing  business,  and  get  more  from 
every  dollar  of  expenditure.  .  .  .  We 
shall  also  need  to  use  every  device  of 
style  and  fashion  to  create  more  attrac¬ 
tive  and  desirable  carpets  during  the 
years  ahead.”  Substitute  “sell”  for 
“create”  in  that  last  sentence,  and  the 
retail  situation  is  summed  up,  too. 
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JOSEPH  W.  DYE 

President,  Wolf  &  Dessauer,  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana; 
Vice-President  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 


A  YEAR  ago  Joseph  VV.  Dye  was  listening  to  a  speaker  at 
the  International  Y.  M.  C.  A.  convention  in  Cleveland. 
The  speaker,  a  Japanese,  mentioned  that  years, ago  he  was 
a  salesman. 

Dye  thought  the  speaker’s  face  was  familiar.  .\t  the  close 
of  the  address,  he  introduced 
himself.  The  Japanese  looked  at 
him  for  a  minute  and  then  ex¬ 
claimed:  “Mr.  Dye  from  Fort 
Wayne!  Wolf  &  Dessauer’s,  isn’t 
it?” 

It  was  25  years  previously  that 
they  had  met.  The  speaker  had 
taught  Dye  much  of  what  he 
knows  about  foreign  china. 

Here  was  a  striking  example 
of  the  excellent  resource  relations 
developed  by  W’olf  &  Dessauer 
through  the  years.  It  has  been 
many  years  since  Joe  Dye  was  a 
buyer  for  the  store.  .Starting  his 
career  in  1923,  he  has  come  up 
from  the  ranks  to  head  one  of  the 
Midwest’s  leading  department 
stores.  But  he  has  never  forgotten 
the  value  of  good  resource  rela¬ 
tions,  and  he  still  makes  periodic 
trips  to  the  markets  to  maintain  and  strengthen  this  iin|x>r- 
tant  relationship. 

“We  believe  a  good,  sound  merchandi.se  |K>licy  makes 
Wolf  &  Dessauer’s  a  good  store,”  Dye  says.  “Our  philosophy 
calls  for  close  cooperation  with  our  sources  of  supply.  1 
never  go  into  the  market  without  a  list  of  our  resources. 
Then  I  take  time  to  sit  dowm  with  them  and  discuss 
business.” 

Dye  never  oversteps  the  buyers  on  these  visits.  .Nor  does 
he  go  in  to  kick  or  ask  for  a  favor  from  his  resources.  Rather, 
he  draws  on  this  vast  source  for  marketing  information  which 
he  cross-checks  thoroughly.  And  he  believes  his  jMjrsonal 
visits  with  the  market  resources  strengthen  the  bond  between 
the  buyers  and  the  market.  Having  come  up  through  the 
merchandising  ranks  himself,  he  knows  the  buyers’  problems 
and  the  problems  facing  their  suppliers. 

“The  future  of  retailing  depends  upon  complete  under¬ 
standing  betw'een  the  buyer  and  seller,”  Dye  says.  “Wolf  &: 
Dessauer,  as  the  ptirchasing  agent,  can  do  a  lot  for  the  manu- 


lacturer  and,  in  reverse,  the  manufacturer  can  do  a  lot  for 
W'^olf  &  Dessauer.  It  is  a  mutual  proposition.” 

The  48-year-old  president  of  Wolf  &  Dessauer’s  joined  the 
store  when  he  was  19.  Except  for  a  two-year  period  from 
1925  to  1927  when  he  engaged  in  the  real  estate  and  insur¬ 
ance  business,  he  has  been  with 
the  store  ever  since.  When  he  re¬ 
turned  to  merchandising  in  1927, 
he  was  app>ointed  controller  and 
divisional  merchandise  manager. 
He  was  named  vice-president  and 
general  merchandise  manager  in 
1944  and  executive  vice-president 
in  1947,  and  in  1948  he  became 
president  and  general  manager. 

Dye  is  treasurer  and  a  director 
of  the  Cavendish  Trading  Cor- 
jMjration  of  New  York;  is  a  mem- 
l)er  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
Affiliated  Retailers  of  New  York; 
a  member  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Associated  Retailers 
of  Indiana,  and  also  served  on 
the  board  of  the  Indiana  group. 

In  1947-48  he  was  chairman  of 
the  NRDGA  Merchandising  Di¬ 
vision.  He  wrote  the  chapter  on 
the  Merchandising  Division  for  The  Buyer’s  Manual  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  NRDGA. 

Wolf  &  Dessauer’s,  under  Dye’s  leadership,  strongly  sup¬ 
ports  the  retail  vocational  education  program  in  Fort  Wayne. 
The  store  works  closely  with  the  local  school  board  and  also 
supports  the  Fort  Wayne  Centers  of  both  Indiana  and 
Purdue  Universities.  Many  members  of  the  Wolf  &  Dessauer 
staff  teach  classes. 

Wolf  &  Dessauer  has  a  strong  training  program  within  its 
store.  Those  selected  for  this  program  work  in  every  phase 
of  the  store’s  operation  before  completing  the  course,  and 
from  this  group  come  the  assistant  buyers  and  sup>ervisors. 
T  here  also  is  an  executive  training  course  from  which  are 
selected  the  buyers  and  major  store  executives. 

A  comprehensive  leadership  course  has  been  written  by 
store  executives  and  every  executive  in  the  organization  is 
required  to  take  it.  It  is  an  eight-hour  lecture  course  ac¬ 
companied  by  testing. 

(Continued  on  page  60) 
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FINDINGS  AND  TRIMMINGS 


l^VEN  the  most  expert  buyers  tend 
^  to  select  ready-to-wear  primarily  in 
terms  of  fashion.  Those  of  a  more 
practical  turn  of  mind  consider  also 
their  functional  or  service  character¬ 
istics.  But  it  is  a  rare  buyer  indeed 
who  gives  much  thought  to  the  find¬ 
ings  and  trimmings  that  make  possible 
the  fabrication  of  textiles  into  fashion¬ 
able,  useful  articles  of  clothing.  These 
things  are  largely  taken  on  faith. 
Nevertheless,  these  minor  component 
parts  can  prove  extremely  important 
when  one  of  them  fails  to  stand  up  as 
it  should.  How  much  the  whole  gar¬ 
ment  is  dependent  upon  even  its 
smallest  part  is  sometimes  dramatical¬ 
ly  illustrated  when,  for  example,  the 
dye  in  an  innocent  looking  button 
bleeds  in  steam-pressing  causing  an  ir¬ 
reparable  stain  upon  the  fabric. 

To  paraphrase  a  popular  saying,  “a 
garment  is  no  better  than  its  weakest 
part”  and  it  proves  awfully  expensive 
at  times  to  have  overlooked  this  fact. 
For  this  reason,  the  next  few  articles 
in  the  Service  Facts  About  Fabrics 
series  will  discuss  some  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  that  arise  with  findings  and  trim¬ 
mings. 

Shoulder  Pads.  Even  in  these  days  of 
the  natural,  rounded  shoulder  effect, 
shoulder  pads  hold  an  important  place 
in  the  fashion  picture.  They  are 
smaller  than  they  used  to  be  but  still 
highly  important  in  the  make  up  of  a 
garment. 

The  construction  of  shoulder  pads 
varies  considerably  between  manufac¬ 
turers  and  between  different  price 
ranges.  Nevertheless,  they  fall  into 
three  general  types  according  to  the 
substance  with  which  they  are  filled. 
These  are:  cotton  batting,  rubberized 
wool  and  foam  rubber. 

There  are  two  broad  classes  of 
pads:  the  sewn-in  type  and  the  covered 


or  removable  ones.  Sewn-in  pads,  as 
may  be  guessed,  are  used  primarily  in 
tailored  apparel  such  as  suits  and 
coats.  They  are  an  integral  part  of 
the  garment  and  cannot  be  removed 
without  involving  major  repair  work. 
The  finished  typ>e,  as  the  name  implies, 
are  merely  tacked  in  place  and  can  be 
removed  conveniently  for  any  reason. 
They  are  found  principally  in  blouses 
and  dresses  and  are  widely  sold  over- 
the-counter. 

The  filling  material  found  in  shoul¬ 
der  pads  follows  a  kind  of  rule  relat¬ 
ing  to  which  of  the  two  general  classes 
of  pads  they  belong.  Cotton  batting  is 
used  commonly  in  both  types,  especial¬ 
ly  in  the  less  expensive  models,  but 
rubberized  wool  is  extensively  em¬ 
ployed  in  sewn-iri  pads  and  foam  rub¬ 
ber  is  confined  largely  to  the  replace¬ 
able  variety.  Recently,  however,  rub¬ 
berized  wool  has  been  extensively  in¬ 
troduced  for  the  first  time  in  the  over- 
the-counter  trade. 

On  the  whole,  shoulder  pad  difficul¬ 
ties  are  not  so  serious  as  to  cause  any 
great  volume  of  consumer  complaints. 
The  tendency  of  cotton  batting  to  be¬ 
come  matted  and  lumpy,  especially  in 
laundering,  is  an  accepted  characteris¬ 
tic  of  such  pads.  Foam  rubber  has  be¬ 
come  very  popular  essentially  for  this 
reason  but  in  drycleaned  clothing  it  is 
necessary  to  remove  pads  of  this  ma¬ 
terial.  The  main  difficulty  is  that  the 
rubber  swells  a  great  deal  and  though 
it  may  go  back  to  normal  size  when 
dried  of  the  solvent,  it  may  take  sev¬ 
eral  days  before  the  odor  of  solvent 
disappears.  The  spongy  nature  of  the 
materials  tends  to  hold  traces  of  sol¬ 
vent  long  after  normal  drying  has  com¬ 
pletely  deodorized  the  garment. 

A  curious  characteristic  of  foam  rub¬ 
ber  material  which  is  not  fully  under¬ 
stood  as  yet  is  that  it  can  cause  spon¬ 
taneous  fires  in  drycleaning  plants 


when  cleaned  several  months  after  its 
first  cleaning.  It  is  believed  that  such  i 
pads  have  become  fairly  stiff  or  less  | 
resilient  to  the  touch  when  subject  to  ' 
this  behavior.  Such  fires  are  not  fre¬ 
quent  but  a  number  have  been  report¬ 
ed  in  recent  years.  Apart  from  this 
problem,  however,  the  behavior  of 
foam  rubber  in  cleaning  solvents  is 
poor  and  the  general  recommendation 
should  be  to  remove  them  with  each 
cleaning.  Foam  rubber  sewn-in  type 
pads  for  this  reason  are  not  recom¬ 
mended. 

The  most  serious  difficulty  with 
shoulder  pads  in  recent  years  has  been 
with  the  rubberized  wool  type.  This 
material  is  made  by  bonding  wool 
fibers  with  neoprene  synthetic  rubber 
into  a  spongy,  resilient  layer  of  ma¬ 
terial.  The  material  is  then  cut  into 
shapes,  heat  formed,  and  sewed  with 
felt  and  other  fabric  materials  into 
pads. 

In  extensive  research  work  original¬ 
ly  undertaken  by  the  National  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Cleaning  and  Dyeing,  it  was 
found  that  in  some  cases  the  neoprene 
broke  down  with  ageing,  forming 
hydrochloric  acid.  The  acid  condition 
present  in  the  pad  caused  discolora¬ 
tion  of  acid-sensitive  colors  in  wool 
and  acetate  suits  and  in  some  cases 
acid  was  of  such  strength  as  to  actually 
destroy  the  fabric. 

Shoulder  pad  interests  have  had  this 
matter  up  for  consideration  for  more 
than  a  year  and  now  report  that  there 
should  be  no  more  such  trouble. 
Changes  in  rubber  formulation  or  the 
basic  type  of  bonding  material  used 
are  believed  to  have  ended  the  likeli¬ 
hood  of  any  further  difficulties.  Until 
those  changes  were  made,  however, 
shoulder  area  damage  was  a  frequent 
cause  of  complaint. 

Next  month.  Service  Facts  About  Fabrics 
will  take  up  serviceability  questions  involved 
in  (1)  buttons  and  (2)  interlinings. 
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FAST  COLOR  facts  sell  T-shirtsl  This  customer  sees  the  color— sure!— but  what  he  can’t  see  is  .  . . 
will  it  last?  He  has  to  be  TOLD— by  you— that  the  color  is  fast  ...  he  wants  to  be  SHOWN— by  label  or  tag 
—that  the  garment  will  stand  up  under  suds,  sun  and  perspiration.  Remember  that  an  informative  tag  often 
helps  a  customer  sell  himself  on  a  garment.  So  don’t  let  a  good  man  down!  TELL  HIM  the  facts  .  .  .  SHOW 
HIM  the  tag  .  . .  you’ll  SELL  HIM  the  shirts! 


Pass  the  word  along!  Check  your  resources  to  be  sure  they’re  using 
fast  colors  and  then  insist  on  a  FAST  COLOR  label  or  tag.  A  tag 
will  give  your  salespeople  pointers  that  will  help  them  do  a  better 
job;  And  it  will  take  the  FAST  COLOR  selling  story  right  to  the 
customer  himself! 

That’s  what  he  wants  to  hear! 


Your  customers 


have  the  right  to  expect  the  colors  to  last  the  lifetime 
of  the  fabric.  Use  the  FAST  COLOR  sales  story  with 
eveiy  sale  . . .  and  guarantee  your  story  by  turn¬ 
ing  to  a  resource  that  uses  and  labels  fast  colors. 

A  label  gives  assurance  .  . .  gives  it  with  authority!  For 
complete  information,  write  or  phone  Du  Pont  Textile 
Service  Section,  40  Worth  Street,  New  York  13,  N.  Y. 
COrtlandt  7-3966. 
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BITTER  THINGS  FOR  BETTER  LIVING ...  THROUGH  CHBMISTiY 
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”  Futurama  ot  the 
Golden  Age  of  Coi-setry 


Keep  the  door  open! 

Th*  manufocturm’  hos  news  for  you  —  and  nows  about  moro 
than  mofehandiso.  Ho  is  soiling  ideas  os  well  as  goods.  He  has 
information  about  fixtures  that  multiply  sales  and  conserve 
spoce;  about  tested  promotions  and  their  results.  Many  of  his 
ideas  are  not  confined  to  his  own  product:  they  can  be  used 
to  good  advantage  both  deportment-wide  and  store-wide. 


By  Jesse  J.  Goodman 

Sales  and  Advertising  Manager,  Rite  Form  Corset  Company,  Inc. 


I'T O W’S  business? 

If  you  were  to  ask  this  question 
of  20  different  retailers  throughout  the 
country,  their  replies  would  probably 
range  all  the  way  from  “just  holding 
its  own”  to  “excellent”;  although 
many  of  them  would  be  willing  to  go 
on  record  as  saying  that  the  overall 
situation  is  certainly  better  than  it  has 
been  for  the  past  three  or  four  months. 

It  is  also  an  accepted  impression 
that  19.52  has  the  makings  of  a  par¬ 
ticularly  challenging,  if  not  outright 
tricky,  year  in  which  every  possible 
means  of  sales  promotion  must  be  uti¬ 
lized.  It  is  a  year  in  which  the  teeter- 
tottering  balance  of  shifting  economic 


conditions  and  local  events  can  be 
steadied  by  intensive  and  increased 
promotion  planning.  The  time  is  ripe 
for  retailers  to  take  the  fullest  advant¬ 
age  of  all  selling  ideas  available— not 
only  from  within  their  own  organiza¬ 
tions,  but  from  the  wealth  of  tested 
promotion  materials  and  ideas  that  are 
readily  obtainable  from  resources. 

The  store  head  or  promotion  mana¬ 
ger  who  makes  it  easy  for  manufactur¬ 
ers  to  reach  him  with  their  ideas  can 
gain  a  lot.  The  ideas,  plans,  and  ma¬ 
terials  which  manufacturers  are  today 
making  available  to  customers,  show 
that  they  are  working  to  understand 
the  promotion  end  of  retailing  so  that 


Jesse  Goodman  typifies  the  new 
type  of  advertising  manager  in 
the  manufacturing  field.  A  pub¬ 
lic  relations  specialist,  he  thinks 
in  broader  terms  than  straight 
item  promotions.  The  Abraham 
&  Straus  ad,  at  left,  is  part  of  a 
department-wide  promotion  for 
which  Rite  Form  supplied  the 
idea  and  materials.  Many  stores 
used  it,  with  striking  results;  and 
in  each  case  the  promotion  in¬ 
cluded  all  the  lines  carried  by 
the  department,  not  devoting  it¬ 
self  to  Rite  Form  alone. 


they  can  help  retailers  sell  more  goods. 

The  street  of  advertising  and  pro¬ 
motion  cooperation  goes  both  ways. 
It’s  fairly  well  travelled,  but  more  ex¬ 
tensive  exchange  of  promotional  ideas 
between  manufacturers  and  retailers  is  ; 
indicated.  Working  together,  they  can  ] 
obliterate  consumer  buying  apathy- 
one  of  the  biggest  roadblocks  to  larger 
retail  volume. 

The  average  manufacturer  and  na-  ' 
tional  advertiser  today  is  not  just  a 
maker  and  seller  of  goods.  His  re¬ 
sponsibility  does  not  end  when  he 
makes  a  shipment.  His  concern  for 
the  saleability  of  his  merchandise  to 
your  customers  and  the  means  of  sell¬ 
ing  it  to  them  perhaps  takes  more  of 
his  time  than  he  is  generally  given 
credit  for.  His  “selling”  does  not  stop 
with  his  national  advertising  to  build 
up  a  “demand.”  To  be  of  greater  help 
he  studies  retail  merchandising  prob¬ 
lems  and  tries  to  help  in  solving  them. 

Merchandising,  as  generally  inter¬ 
preted,  covers  all  the  activities  that 
will  bring  a  product  into  the  store  and 
then  into  the  home  of  the  consumer, 
and  keep  it  there.  Many  a  manufac¬ 
turer  and  national  advertiser  is  trying 
to  see  the  job  all  the  way  through. 

Perhaps  the  most  familiar  form 
the  manufacturer's  efforts  take  is  na¬ 
tional  advertising  of  his  product,  fol¬ 
lowed  up  by  cooperative  newspaper 
advertising  locally.  The  manufacturer 
may  go  further— right  on  to  the  selling 
floor  itself,  with  paid  demonstrators, 
stylists,  and  in  a  few  cases,  p>ermanent 
sales  clerks.  More  and  more  manufac¬ 
turers  offer  help  on  display,  fixturing 
and  departmental  layout. 

These  are  helps  well  known  to  the 
average  store  and  well  established. 

(Continued  on  page  58) 
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Dorothy  Reed 


Winnie  McKown 


Virginia  Hofbauer 


Emily  Watkins 


Bertha  Voeiker 


testing  Esterbrook  Renew-  "We  don’t  have  to  reject  very  many  Ester- 

write  40  milpg  a  week.  In  brook  Renew-Points  (Esterbrook  quality 

ur  'Hnp’  would  reach  from  control  and  previous  inspections  see  to 

factory  in  Camden,  New  ™ake  sure  that  every  point 

Fe,  New  Mexico.  is  up  to  standard,  we  write  with  every  one. 

X  •  XU  1  X  r  oo  "We’ve  heard  it  said  that  folks  don’t  go 

at  18  the  Ust  of  32  major  ^  However,  we  feel  our  'line’  is 

y  Renew-Point  miut  pass  different  .  .  .  particularly  since  it  is  one  of 

:he  factory.  Any  point  that  the  things  that  make  your  customers  buy 

gs’,  'drags’,  or  'picks  up’  so  many  Esterbrook  Pens  and  helps  to 

nth  it  is  instantly  rejected.  keep  your  cash  register  ringing.’’ 

CHOOSE  THE  RIGHT  POINT  FOR  THE  WAY  YOU  WRITE 


Ame^ica^  PeK  /\la4ne  MUice  fS5? 

THi  nriKMOOK  Pm  company,  CAMOEN  1,  new  jersey  •  the  ESTERRROOK  PB4  COMPANY  OP  CANADA,  ITD„  M  FLEET  n.,  EAST :  TORONTO,  ONTARIO 
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Girls  fresh  out  of  high  school 

...  girls  who  never  saw  a  billing 
^  y  machine  before— you  can  trans- 
form  them  almost  overnight 
jLSBm  into  efficient  operators. 

The  secret?  Use  Recordak 
Photographic  Billing.'lt'i  not  only 
the  most  economical  system  for  stores 
r.’f  every  size  . . .  but  it’s  also— by  far— the  easi¬ 
est  for  beginners  to  grasp. 


Just  see— the  billing|||^^^^^H 
check  totals  . .  .  plus 
She  doesn’t  describe 
...  or  list  dates  and  tai^^^H 
time-consuming  detaii^^l 
typing  skill  — are  completelfH 
cause  the  sales  checks  and  otl3 
microfilmed  .  .  .  and  sent  out  ti 
with  the  bill. 


'ouMI  save  money  on  every  Bill  with  Recordak  Photographic  Billing 


Each  billin{{  clerk  will  be  •  Your  billing  machine  re-  •  Your ''adjustment”  traffic 

lie  to  handle  many  more  quirements  will  be  greatly  will  be  greatly  reduced  be- 

with  greater  reduced — possibly  as  much  cause  your  bill  answers  ques- 

as  75%.  tions  in  advance. 


•  And  you'll  get  valuable  extra 
protection,  too,  because  your 
photographically  accurate  and 
complete  microfilm  records  can’t 
be  changed  without  detection 
.  .  .  can  be  vault-stored  in  1% 
of  the  original  filing  space. 


lunts 


l^£CCPD/)l( 


(Subsidiary  of  Eastman  Kodak  Company) 

originator  of  modern  microfilming  — and  its  application  to  retailing 


Get  all  the  facts  on  Recordak  Photographic  Billing  .  .  .  and  the  complete  line  of 
Recordak  Microfilmers  now  offered  on  an  attractive  purchase  or  rental  basis. 


- MAIL  COUPON  FOR  FREE  BOOKLET  - 

Recordak  Corporation  (Subsidiary  of  Eastman  Kodak  Company), 
444  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen:  Please  forward  a  copy  of  ’'Make  Your 
Sales  Checks  Work  For  You.” 


Name 


’osition. 


.ompany. 


'Recordak"  is  a  trade-mark 


CREDIT 

SALES  TECHNIQUES 

T^EWS  of  the  suspension  of  Regula- 
^  tion  W  came  in  the  midst  of  the 
Credit  Management  Division’s  annual 
conference,  held  in  Detroit  last  month. 

It  did  not,  for  the  majority  of  credit 
men  there,  mean  any  change  in  their 
terms  policies;  but  it  did  serve  to  un¬ 
derline,  with  government  recognition, 
the  fact  that  the  customer’s  use  of  his 
purchasing  p>ower  needs  stimulation 
rather  than  curtailment. 

Place  on  the  Team.  The  role  of  the 
credit  man  in  the  retail  organization 
is  an  important  one;  top  management 
today,  and  credit  men  always,  under¬ 
stand  how  important  it  is.  But  to 
make  the  whole  organization  under¬ 
stand  this  is  another  matter,  and  L.  B. 
Sappington,  vice  president  of  the  J.  L. 
Hudson  Company,  told  the  CMD 
delegates  that  they  have  failed,  on  the 
whole,  to  make  themselves  and  their 
purposes  properly  understood. 

The  store’s  merchandising  people, 
he  said,  look  to  the  financial,  operat¬ 
ing  and  publicity  divisions  for  support 
and  service;  when  it  comes  to  the 
credit  office,  however,  they  know  it 
better  for  the  sales  it  loses  than  for 
the  sales  it  makes.  Until  the  credit 
manager  does  something  to  correct 
this  attitude,  he  continued,  credit  will 
not  be  fully  utilized  as  a  sales-making 
tool. 

“You  must  regard  credit,’’  said  Sap¬ 
pington,  “not  as  a  mere  function  of 
your  offices  but  as  a  service  to  your 
customers,  in  which  every  member  of 
your  store  staffs  should  want  to  par¬ 
ticipate.  To  get  your  store  organiza¬ 
tions  interested  in  credit,  you  must 
teach  them. , . .  The  thing  you  have  to 
do,  whether  you  like  it  or  not,  is  to 
make  certain  that  you  occupy  your 
proper  places  in  your  organizations. 

.  .  .  Each  of  you  should  lay  out  a  pro¬ 
gram  with  this  objective  in  mind:  that 
the  credit  manager  and  his  office  be 
recognized  as  an  important,  construc¬ 
tive  force  in  the  over-all  effort  to  get 
volume.’’ 

S4 


MANAGEMENT 


ClARENCE  E.  WOLFINGER 
Naw  CMD  Chairman 


Speed,  Service,  Sales.  Clarence  £. 
Wolfinger,  Lit  Brothers’  credit  sales 
manager  and  the  new  chairman  of 
CMD,  agreed  with  Sappington  that 
there  should  be  more  cooperation  be¬ 
tween  sales  and  credit  departments. 

The  first  step,  he  said,  should  be  to 
establish  a  welcoming  attitude  in  con¬ 
tacts  with  the  salesp>eople  and  to  en¬ 
courage  them  to  discuss  sales  problems 
and  learn  how  the  credit  facilities  can 
help  them.  The  credit  department 
should  itself  understand  sales  prob¬ 
lems,  he  added,  realizing,  for  example, 
that  a  stepp>ed-up  approval  may  be  the 
means  of  completing  a  sale. 

The  whole  subject  of  speed  in  credit 
granting,  said  Wolfinger,  deserves  more 
study  by  credit  managers.  Speedy 
processing  should  be  the  order  of  the 
day;  delayed  credit  bureau  reports 
should  be  followed  up  promptly,  and 
special  services  ordered  and  paid  for. 

The  sales-minded  credit  office  is 
flexible,  Wolfinger  said.  It  rearranges 
credit  policies  to  fit  sales  programs; 
when  an  employee  solicitation  drive  is 
on  it  sees  to  it  that  salesf>eople  are 
trained  to  take  complete  applications 
so  that  the  credit  office  does  not  have 
to  get  in  touch  with  the  customer  for 
more  information.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  credit  department  employee  can 
work  right  on  the  spot  with  the  sales¬ 
man  when  a  large-ticket  sale  is  in  the 
making,  again  avoiding  secondary 
checking  with  the  customer. 

These,  said  Wolfinger,  are  examples 
of  the  continuous  evolution  of  credit 
policies  and  practices  which  is  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  store  where  the  whole 


EXPENSE  CONTROLS 

organization  regards  credit  as  a  sales 
promotion  tool. 

Search  and  Seizure.  The  primary  sales 
promotion  function  of  the  credit  de¬ 
partment  is  the  solicitation  of  ae\s' 
accounts.  Some  stores  make  good  use 
of  market  research  techniques  to  build 
solicitation  lists;  but  the  outstanding 
example  of  such  customer  pre-selec¬ 
tion  is  the  work  of  Time,  Inc.,  on  sub-i 
scription  promotions.  Lawrence  G 
Chait,  Time’s  director  of  list  research, 
described  this  operation  as  “the  search 
and  seizure  method  of  sales  promo¬ 
tion,  i.e.,  (a)  a  pinpointed  ‘search’  fof 
the  right  prospects  for  the  right  prod¬ 
ucts  and  (b)  hard  selling  copy  which 
‘seizes’  up>on  the  prospect’s  ideas  and 
interests  and  brings  him  home  to  your 
active  account  list.’’ 

Time,  Inc.  has  so  far  mapped  the 
relative  quality  of  neighborhooeb  ol 
all  cities  in  about  one  half  of  the 
U.  S.  This  system,  coupled  with  con 
tinuous  research  into  the  social,  pro¬ 
fessional  and  economic  status  o( 
present  readers,  makes  it  prossible  to 
pre-select  the  best  prospects  for  Time, 
Life  and  Fortune.  High  renewal  rata, 
good  reader  relations  and  enhanced 
advertising  value  result. 

“By  careful  estimate  of  the  type  of 
people  you  want  to  reach,  ’’  Chait  said, 
“you  can  build  a  mailing  list  which 
really  covers  every  prospective  charge 
account  customer  for  your  store.’’  He 
recommended  strongly  that  stores  un¬ 
dertake,  as  the  first  step,  a  complete 
mapping  of  their  sales  areas  as  to  rela¬ 
tive  quality  of  neighborhoods. 

For  selective  list  building  he  sug-  j 
gested:  directories  of  the  community’s 
professional  men;  membership ‘rosten 
of  service  and  fraternal  organizations 
specializing  in  solid  citizens;  member¬ 
ship  rosters  of  leading  churches  and 
synagogues;  municipal  employees.  Fin¬ 
ally,  a  city  directory  can  be  used  to 
build  a  selected  list  on  the  basis  of 
positions,  place  of  employment,  home 
ownership  status,  and  neighborhood. 
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Unit  operators  at  Gimbels  report  that  the  design  of  Cycle-Matic  equipment  promotes  speed  and  accuracy 

in  all  filing  and  reference  operations. 


Philadelphia, 

CYCLE  BILLING 


adopts  Remington  Rand 


of  this  eflBcient  Cycle  Billing  operation.  Send  the 
coupon  today  for  your  free  copy  of  the  booklet 
describing  Cycle  Billing  at  Gimbels. 


Gimbels  decided  which  type  of  Cycle  Billing  they 
would  install  only  after  a  month-long,  comparative 
test  of  the  systems  in  actual  use. 

The  new  booklet  we’d  like  to  send  you  tells  how 
Remington  Rand  Cycle  Billing  met  that  test,  and  of 
the  results  obtained  after  a  year’s  daily  use.  Credit 
Sales  Manager  Charles  H.  Dicken  reports  that  the 
gains  “exceeded  the  28.1%  savings  in  unit  operator 
time  revealed  by  the  test.” 

The  Remington  Rand  Cycle-Matic  Desk  as  used 
at  Gimbels  is  designed  with  2  tiers  of  4  drawers  each 
housing  a  total  of  4200  individual  account  record 
pockets.  Visible  margins  make  finding  quick  and 
easy  for  filing  of  media  and  for  credit  authorization. 
Pockets  provide  ample  space  for  holding  the  current 
month’s  sales  checks,  cash  payment  slips,  and  mer¬ 
chandise  credits. 

Here’s  your  chance  to  look  behind  the  scenes  in 
Gimbels’  huge  credit  department.  See  pictures, 
analyses,  flow-charts . . .  the  complete  how  and  why 


MairagMMnt  Controls  librory,  Rm.  1TIS 
315  Fourth  Avonuo,  Now  York  10. 


Gentlemen; 


Yes,  I  would  like  to  have  a 
copy  of  X-1279 


STORES 


THE  CMD  BOARD 

(Seated  clockwise  around  table)— From  top  left:  A.  Leonidas  Trotta,  Manager  of  the  Credit  Manage¬ 
ment  Division,  NRDGA;  Bernard  C.  Gilbert,  L.  S.  Good  &  Co.,  Wheeling,  W.  Vo.;  Walter  E.  Boob, 
Stern  Brothers,  N.  Y.,  retiring  Chairman  of  the  Credit  Management  Division;  Clarence  E.  Wolfinger, 
Lit  Brothers,  Philadelphia,  nevrly-elected  Chairman  of  the  Credit  Management  Division;  Louis  Selig, 
Rocenfleld's,  Baton  Rouge,  La.;  Robert  M.  Grinager,  J.  L.  Hudson  Co.,  Detroit;  Edward  F.  Higgins, 
Allied  Stores  Corp.,  N.  Y.;  Marion  A.  Leleu,  Brown-Dunkin  Co.,  Tulsa,  Okla.;  John  A.  Hendry,  Jos. 
A.  Ogiivy's  Ltd.,  Montreal;  H.  Coburn  Hendrix,  Cohen  Bros.,  Jacksonville,  Fla.;  Charles  Bovaird, 
Jordan  Marsh  Co.,  Boston;  Dean  Ashby,  Famous-Barr  Co.,  St.  Louis;  Robert  W.  Myers,  Myers  Depart¬ 
ment  Store,  Whittier,  Cal.;  Bessie  Tearno,  The  Wallace  Co.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.;  Wayne  C.  Stokes, 
Marshall  Field  B  Co.,  Chicago;  Carroll  D.  Whisler,  Mobley  B  Carew,  Cincinnati;  Chat.  H.  Dicken, 
Gimbel  Bros.,  Philadelphia;  R.  H.  Buhe,  Stix,  Baer  B  Fuller,  St.  Louis;  Helen  Kaough,  Wolf  and 
Dessauer,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.;  Ruth  M.  Dyer,  Asst.  Manager,  Credit  Management  Division. 

Seeded  and  standing  against  the  wall:  J.  P.  Stedehouder,  Lantburgh  B  Bros.,  Washington;  and 
Clyde  C.  Korts,  The  Higbee  Co.,  Cleveland. 


Copy  Approach.  Chait  had  analyzed 
the  copy  techniques  used  by  a  number 
of  stores  in  their  direct  mail  solicita¬ 
tion.  He  said  he  found  most  of  them 
cordial  in  tone,  which  is  important, 
but  not  always  as  simple  as  they  should 
be  for  effectiveness.  Drawing  again  on 
Time,  Inc.  rules,  he  suggested  that 
copy  approach  should  be  selective, 
personal  and  human.  He  pointed  out 
that  the  big  advantage  of  direct  mail 
to  a  selective  list  is  that  the  copy  can 
be  written  very  specifically  in  terms  of 
the  reader’s  interests.  Other  rules; 
every  word  in  the  copy  should  work 
and  be  worthy  of  attention;  every  let¬ 
ter  should  be  timely,  having  some  re¬ 
lation  to  seasons  or  events.  As  to 
length,  he  advised  the  credit  men  not 
to  be  bound  by  strict  rules  about  brev¬ 
ity;  when  a  subject  needs  space  and 
words  for  proper  explanation,  they 
should  be  used. 

Finally,  he  said,  the  flexibility  of  the 
direct  mail  medium  should  be  exploit¬ 
ed.  Color  and  design  of  letterhead 
and  envelope  can  sell;  so  too  can  all 


the  gimmicky  approaches— swatches, 
photographs,  samples  and  novelties. 

Customer  Questionnaires.  Another 
strong  advocate  of  more  customer  re¬ 
search  by  retailers  was  A.  Marsden 
Thompson,  assistant  director  of  con¬ 
sumer  research  for  General  Motors. 
He  discussed  its  usefulness  as  a  guide 
for  setting  merchandising  and  promo¬ 
tion  policies.  He  reminded  his  listen¬ 
ers  that  the  customers  who  offer  un¬ 
solicited  opinions  and  criticisms  are 
not  necessarily  representative  of  the 
majority;  systematic  research  gives  a 
minority  opinion  its  proper  weight. 
Thompson  reported  great  success, 
especially  public-relations-wise,  with 
General  Motors’  mail  questionnaires. 

Managers  Must  Manage.  The  credit 
manager’s  job  is  growing  in  influence 
and  prestige.  Is  he  ready,  personally, 
to  take  his  place  on  the  sales  manage¬ 
ment  team;  ready  to  make  the  transi¬ 
tion  from  credit  as  a  sjsecialty  to  man¬ 
agement  as  a  specialty?  It  is  a  problem 


that  many  business  executives  are 
meeting  and  solving  today.  The  mod 
ern  concept  of  a  manager  places  less 
stress  upon  his  technical  qualifications 
in  a  specialized  field;  more  upon  his 
ability  to  get  results  through  others. 

From  Thomas  H.  Nelson,  partner  in 
the  firm  of  Rogers,  Slade  &  Hill,  thf| 
credit  managers  heard  a  description  of 
the  “evolving  science  and  art  of  man¬ 
agement,’’  prefaced  by  this  observa 
tion:  “Whatever  the  credit  manager  is 
worth  as  a  technical  specialist  should 
be  doubled  or  trebled  depending  onj 


his  management  abilities.’ 

Nelson’s  formula  for  modern  man 
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tive  who  “spends  one  third  of  his  time 
doing  things  no  one  else  can  do,  writ-, 
ing  letters,  approving  expenditures!  ‘^®***™^ 
and  personally  representing  his  enter¬ 
prise.  He  spends  another  third  of  his 
time  directing  and  checking  up  on  his 
subordinates.  That  leaves  a  third  ol 
his  time  free  to  just  sit  and  think. 

Here’s  where  he  does  his  long  range 
planning  .  .  .  here’s  where  he  really 
justifies  his  receiving  a  salary  larger 
than  others.  .  .  .  His  organization  func¬ 
tions  more  satisfactorily,  his  work  is 
easier,  his  conscience  is  clear  .  .  .  and,| 
incidentally,  he  lives  a  happier  and 
longer  life.’’ 

Nelson  spoke  at  a  session  on  Credit 
Management  Functions,  of  which 
Robert  M.  Grinager,  |.  L.  Hudson’s 
credit  manager,  was  chairman.  In  an 
open  forum  discussion  which  followed, 
the  panel  members  were  two  other 
Hudson  executives,  William  F.  Ran¬ 
dolph,  assistant  general  superintend¬ 
ent,  and  Frank  Colombo,  assistant 
manager  of  the  basement  store.  Both 
stressed  the  importance  of  educating 
each  store  employee  so  that  he  under¬ 
stands  the  relation  of  his  department 
and  its  activities  to  the  whole  organi 
zation  setup. 
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Allied's  Production  Study.  For  six 

years.  Allied  Stores  have  been  working 
on  a  company-wide  standardization  of 
credit  office  operations  and  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  productivity  standards. 
Edward  F.  Higgins,  Allied’s  general 
credit  manager,  reported  to  the  con¬ 
vention  on  the  accomplishments  to 
date.  It  took  a  year,  he  said,  to  pre¬ 
pare  the  standard  credit  manual 
which  is  in  use  throughout  the  stores. 
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Once  this  had  been  adopted,  the  work 
of  productivity  measurement  got  un¬ 
der  svay,  with  each  store  submitting  its 
production  figures  regularly  for  study 
by  a  committee  of  credit  managers. 
Standardization  of  equipment  and 
supplies,  essential  for  valid  figure  com¬ 
parisons,  has  also  brought  about  sub¬ 
stantial  savings  through  group  pur¬ 
chasing.  All  forms,  customers’  state¬ 
ments,  ledger  cards  for  all  types  of 
account  and  customers'  envelopes  have 
been  standardized. 

Higgins  spoke  at  a  session  on  Pro¬ 
ductivity  and  Operating  Techniques, 
of  which  John  T.  Rose  of  Crowley, 
Milner  &  Co.  was  chairman.  Most  of 
the  session  was  devoted  to  a  discussion 
of  new  developments  in  cycle  billing 
control. 

Simplified  Billing  Controls.  Pressure 
for  exfiense  reduction  has  stimulated 
interest  in  simplified  cycle  billing  con¬ 
trols— the  “one  control”  and  “two  con¬ 
trol”  systems.  The  first  experiments  in 
the  elimination  of  individual  controls 
for  each  cycle  began  in  late  1950.  At 
the  CMD  session  on  this  subject,  of 
about  300  stores  represented,  five  re¬ 
ported  that  they  now  use  one  of  these 
simplified  systems  in  connection  with 
cycle  billing. 

An  eight-man  panel— six  representa¬ 
tives  of  equipment  companies  and  two 
systems  experts  from  accounting  firms 
-discussed  the  savings  and  the  risks 
involved  in  these  simplified  proced¬ 
ures,  and  the  variations  in  techniques. 
Charles  H.  Dicken,  credit  manager  of 
Gimbel  Bros.,  Philadelphia,  was  the 
moderator,  and  the  panel  members 
were:  Alfred  Mayor,  of  S.  D.  Leides- 
dorf  8cCo.;  Kenneth  P.  Mages,  Touche, 
Niven,  Bailey  &  Smart;  Thomas  Fraw- 
ley.  Remington  Rand,  Inc.;  James 
Griggs,  Craig  Files,  Inc.;  Henry  A. 
Gripekoven,  Visirecord,  Inc.;  Jay 
Harper,  Diebold,  Inc.;  John  C.  Samuel, 
The  National  Cash  Register  Co.,  and 
W.  H.  Von  Hacht,  Underwood  Corp. 

Alfred  Mayor  of  Leidesdorf  said 
that  his  firm  would  recommend  simpli¬ 
fication  of  controls  to  a  client  provid¬ 
ed  the  store  had  (1)  adequate  internal 
methods;  (2)  competent  supervision 
and  adequate  personnel  in  the  credit 
department.  He  stressed  the  need  for 
extra  supervisory  attention  demanded 
by  simplified  controls.  For  the  small 


Simplified  Cycle  Billing  Controls:  A  Summary 

By  Kenneth  P.  Mages, 

Touche,  Niven,  Bailey  &  Smart 

A  LIMITED  number  of  stores  have  eliminated  individual  accounting  con- 
^  trols  for  each  accounts  receivable  cycle  and  have  substituted  either  a 
single  control  which  can  be  supported  by  a  trial  balance  of  the  account 
balances  plus  unbilled  media*;  or  tw’o  controls  which  can  be  supported  on 
the  basis  of  actual  billings. 

The  Single  Control 

Under  this  method,  the  charge  saleschecKs,  charge  credits  and  cash  pay¬ 
ments  are  sorted  by  cycles  and  transferred  to  the  accounts  receivable  depart¬ 
ment  without  preparing  any  additional  totals  other  than  the  grand  totals 
which  are  used  in  balancing  total  sales,  total  credits  or  total  payments.  .At 
intervals  during  the  year  a  trial  balance  is  taken  of  the  account  balances 
(from  the  ledger  cards)  and  unbilled  media  in  the  files.  This  is  accomplished 
by  stuffing  the  media  for  the  last  day  of  the  month  into  all  cycles  and  starting 
immediately  to  machine-list  the  figures  from  cycles  A,  B,  etc.,  while  the 
cycle  X,  Y,  Z  is  still  being  billed.  If  these  adding  machine  tapes  are  checked 
immediately,  it  is  possible  to  start  billing  the  A,  B,  etc.  cycles  while  the 
trial  balance  listing  might  have  progressed  only  as  far  as  cycle  M. 

The  Two-Control  System  —  Two  Methods 

1.  “Before”  and  “after”  controls  are  established  by  a  post-listing  opera¬ 
tion.  At  the  time  the  media  which  have  been  billed  by  the  billers  are  post- 
listed,  they  are  split  into  two  groups:  that  portion  which  originated  in  the 
current  accounting  period  and  that  jxjrtion  which  originated  in  the  preced¬ 
ing  accounting  period.  For  example,  the  media  billed  for  a  cycle  which 
closed  on  March  20  would  be  divided  as  to  those  transactions  which  origi¬ 
nated  between  March  1  and  March  20  and  as  to  those  transactions  which 
originated  between  February  21  and  February  29.  As  each  successive  cycle 
is  post-listed,  the  split  between  the  current  period  and  the  preceding  period 
is  slightly  different.  For  example,  when  the  cycle  which  closed  on  March  5 
is  post-listed,  the  split  is  between  the  March  1  to  March  5  group  and  the 
February  6  to  February  29  group. 

From  the  data  developed  by  the  post-listing  operation,  it  is  f>ossible, 
after  the  last  cycle  for  March  31  has  been  billed,  to  determine  the  amount  of 
March  media  included  in  cycles  which  closed  during  March.  At  the  end  of 
April,  it  is  |x)ssible  to  determine  the  amount  of  March  media  which  were 
billed  in  April  and  likewise  the  amount  of  April  media  billed  in  April. 
Thus  at  the  end  of  April  it  is  possible  to  add  the  amounts  of  March  media 
which  were  billed  in  cycles  closing  in  both  March  and  April  and  thvs  to 
compare  these  figures  with  charge  sales,  charge  credits  and  cash  payments 
for  the  month  of  March.  In  determining  the  split  by  a  post-listing  opera¬ 
tion,  a  full  month  elapses  before  the  figures  for  the  previous  month  are 
subject  to  proof. 

2.  “Before”  and  “after”  controls  are  established  by  a  pre-listing  opera¬ 
tion.  In  this  type  of  control  the  split  of  media  totals  is  made  by  the  sales 
auditing  department  before  the  media  are  transferred  to  the  accounts  re¬ 
ceivable  department.  The  principle  is  the  same  as  that  outlined  in  the  post¬ 
listing  operation,  except  that  the  split  establishes  the  amounts  which  will  be 
included  in  cycles  to  be  billed  this  month  and  in  cycles  to  be  billed  next 
month. 

The  principal  advantage  of  this  method  in  contrast  to  the  preceding  one 
is  that  the  accuracy  of  the  month’s  billing  can  be  determined  immediately 
after  the  last  cycle  has  been  billed.  Thus,  the  department  is  in  a  position 
to  know  whether  it  has  balanced  30  days  sooner  than  it  is  when  the  post¬ 
listing  of>eration  is  used  to  establish  the  controls. 

•Alternative  reconciling  techniques  were  described  by  John  C.  Samuel  of  the  National  Cash 
Register  Co.,  and  James  Griggs  of  Craig  Files,  Inc. 
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SEE  HOW  YOU  CAN  SAVE  WITH  MODERN  BURROUGHS  MICROFILMING 


Rarely  can  the  replacement  of  out-of-date  equipment  pay  With  Burroughs,  you  own  the  equipment  .  .  .  you  don’t 

off  as  handsomely  as  in  the  case  of  microfilming!  Here  is  have  to  rent.  And  your  equipment  is  the  most  modern 

the  kind  of  saving  you  can  expect  with  new,  modern  available — made  by  Bell  &  Howell,  sold  and  serviced  by 

Burroughs  microfilming.  Burroughs.  There  are  25  Burroughs  processing  stations 

-  „  ,  .  ,  .  for  fast,  expert  developing  of  your  film,  over  600 

The  use  of  8  mm  photography  on  16  mm  film  more  than  „  *  fi 

...  ,  f-  e  c  iLt  Burroughs  service  centers  to  keep  your  equipment  at 

doubles  the  number  of  images  per  foot  of  film.  The  37  to  i®,  .  ^ 

..  ML,  jj  L  peak  performance — wherever  you  are. 

1  reduction  ratio — the  highest  available — adds  to  the  ^  ^  ^ 

saving.  Film  costs  are  slashed  as  much  as  80%  in  many  Your  Burroughs  representative  has  factual  data  for  your 

cases.  The  savings  in  film  costs  alone  can  pay  for  the  new  consideration,  and  can  give  you  immediate  delivery  of 

equipment!  And  the  photography  itself  is  superlative  for  the  equipment.  See  how  you  can  save — call  him  today! 

its  clarity  and  contrast.  Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Company,  Detroit  32,  Mich. 

In  Ginada:  Burroughs  Adding  Machine  of  Canada,  Limited,  Windsor,  Ontario 


WHEREVER  THERE’S  BUSINESS  THERE’S 


Burroughs 


lurrou^hs 


Modem,  high-speed  Bell  &  Howell  recorder  offers 
many  cost-saving  features  that  make  obsolete 
most  microfilming  equipment  now  in  use. 


Bell  C  Howell 
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HIGHEST  REDUCTION  RATIO 

Burroughs  Microfilming  gives  you 
highest  available  reduction  ratio 
(37-1) — assuring  more  images 
per  foot  of  film.  Two  other  reduc¬ 
tion  ratios  (30-1,  18-1)  insure 
finest  photographic  results  for 
even  "fuzziest”  documents. 


FAST,  EASY  OPERATION 


Bell  &  Howell  Recorder  requires  no  special  train¬ 
ing  for  operators.  Offers  high-speed  automatic 
feeding  and  simplified  hand  feeding.  Visual, 
audible  and  automatic  controls  prevent  errors, 
speed  production. 


or  medium  sized  store  he  said  that  the 
benefits  compared  with  the  risks  were 
doubtful;  but  he  recommended  that 
the  large  store,  with  generally  good 
internal  organization  and  supervision, 
should  make  a  serious  study  of  the 
possibilities. 

Kenneth  Mages  of  Touche,  Niven, 
Bailey  &  Smart,  warned  that  the  ex¬ 
pense  savings,  though  considerable, 
are  not  easily  achieved  and  that  the 
elimination  of  cycle  controls  should 
be  undertaken  only  after  the  store  has 
established  the  proper  conditions  for 
it.  It  is  essential,  he  said,  that: 

1.  The  accounts  receivable  and  sales 
audit  departments  should  be  consist¬ 
ently  up  to  date  in  their  work. 

2.  The  cycle  billing  files  should  be 
well  controlled  so  that  people  who 
have  no  real  need  for  it  should  not 
have  access  to  the  files. 

3.  The  store  should  continue  to 
have  an  adequate  system  of  internal 
control  in  its  accounts  receivable,  cash¬ 
iers’  and  sales  audit  departments  after 
the  change,  because  the  elimination  of 
cycle  controls  places  greater  strain  on 
the  other  elements  of  internal  control. 

Variations  in  the  technique  of  sim¬ 
plified  controls  were  described  in  de¬ 
tail  by  the  representatives  of  equip¬ 
ment  firms.  All  the  equipment  firm 
men  agreed  essentially,  that  the  time 
and  labor  savings  outweigh  the  risks 
involved,  but  only  in  the  case  of  the 
large  store  with  a  well-supervised, 
modern  credit  set-up  that  is  already 
functioning  smoothly. 

Collections.  The  current  f)Oor  collec¬ 
tion  experience  of  retail  credit  depart¬ 
ments  was  discussed  at  a  session  with 
J.  P.  Stedehouder  of  Lansbui^h  &  Bro. 
as  chairman  and  Francis  J.  Lukes  of 
Ed.  Schuster  8c  Co.  as  co-chairman. 

Collection  efforts  have  slackened, 
said  Clyde  C.  Kortz  of  the  Higbee 
Company,  because  of  p>ersonnel  short¬ 
ages.  They  have  been  curtailed  more 
than  other  asf>ects  of  credit  depart¬ 
ment  work  because  they  can  more 
easily  be  postponed;  but,  said  Kortz, 
the  results  are  so  serious  that  the  credit 
department  may  well  ask  itself  if  sales 
>  volume  is  not  suffering.  Failure  to  in¬ 
itiate  early,  matter-of-fact  collection 
efforts  produces,  he  explained,  an  in¬ 
crease  in  severely  overdue  accounts, 
and  a  corresponding  decrease  in  those 


which  are  in  a  healthy,  “open-to-buy” 
position. 

There  are  shortcuts  around  the  per¬ 
sonnel  shortage,  Kortz  pointed  out. 
One  would  be  a  simple  payment- 
prompter  program,  started  after  30 
days.  Early  prompter  messages  en¬ 
closed  with  statements  need  not  show 
amounts  and  dates,  he  said;  they  can 
be  forms,  impersonal  and  pleasant,  but 
effective  because  they  show  promptly 
that  the  store  means  its  terms  and 
knows  at  once  when  they  are  not  being 
met. 

Panel  members  for  the  open  forum 
discussion  which  followed  Kortz’s 
speech  were  :  D.  W.  Bollman,  Joseph 
Horne  Co.;  F.  R.  Brunson,  Emery, 
Bird  8:  Thayer,  and  Helen  Kaough, 
Wolf  8c  Dessauer.  One  suggestion  for 
improving  collection  work  in  spite  of 
personnel  shortages  was  the  use  of 
higher  floor  limits.  By  cutting  down 
authorizations,  the  department  frees 
more  f>eople  for  collection  activities. 

Another  recommendation  was  the 
charging  of  interest  on  overdue  ac¬ 
counts,  a  procedure  long  followed  by 
Halle  Bros,  and  some  other  stores.  C. 
Glenn  Evans,  Halle  credit  manager, 
said  that  their  customers  accept  this 
procedure  matter-of-factly. 

R.  M.  Grinager  of  Hudson’s  said 
that  his  store’s  high  collection  record 
was  the  direct  outcome  of  care  in  open¬ 
ing  accounts,  with  special  attention  to 
the  applicant’s  paying  habits  and  bor¬ 
rowing  record. 

Switching  slow-pay  charge  accounts 
to  revolving  credit  was  a  procedure 
highly  recommended  by  Ernest  John¬ 
son  of  the  H.  C.  Prange  Co.,  Sheboy¬ 
gan,  who  spoke  at  a  Smaller  Stores 
session.  To  do  this  it  is  necessary  to 
keep  close  tab  on  accounts,  but  it 
helps  the  exp>ense  problem,  and,  once 
done,  simplifies  the  collection  prob¬ 
lem. 

Credit  Bureaus.  I'he  biggest  problem 
of  credit  bureaus  this  year  has  been 
personnel  shortage,  said  Gordon  W. 
Gray,  manager  of  the  Credit  Bureau 
of  Cleveland.  As  a  result,  he  said,  “I, 
for  one,  plead  guilty  to  some  poor 
service  in  several  categories  of  our  bu¬ 
reau  operation.”  He  spoke  at  a  session 
on  credit  bureau  relations  at  which 
Wayne  C.  Stokes,  of  Marshall  Field  & 
Co.,  acted  as  chairman.  Gray  reported 


current  facts  about  credit  bureau  serv  j 
ice  from  a  survey  conducted  by  thtl 
Associated  Credit  Bureaus  of  America:| 
“A  majority  are  rendering  in-file| 
oral  reports  immediately;  up-to-datef 
in-file  oral  reports  from  one  to  24: 
hours;  written  trade  clearances  fromi' 
one  to  two  days,  with  a  maximum  of, 
four  or  five  days;  written  standard!' 
local  reports  from  one  to  three  days! 
with  a  maximum  of  six  days;  written 
standard  foreign  reports  from  one  toi 
10  days,  with  a  maximum  of  eight  to' 

14  days;  rush  telephone  reports  from! 
30  minutes  to  two  hours  and  when" 
written,  one  to  24  hours.”  i 

The  retail  credit  manager’s  respon¬ 
sibility  to  help  his  credit  bureau  func¬ 
tion  efficiently  was  discussed  by  Ray 
Mihm  of  The  Fair,  Chicago.  He  urged? 
the  credit  men  to:  ' 

1.  Be  prompt  in  clearing  credit  bu¬ 
reau  inquiries— do  it  within  hours,  not  j 
days.  The  Fair  has  hired  a  high  school 
part-timer  to  supplement  the  work  of 
the  regular  department  information 
clerk  on  inquiries. 

2.  Report  delinquent  or  over-bur¬ 

dened  debtors  not  semi-annually  or 
even  ihonthly,  but  as  soon  as  you 
know  the  facts.  I 

3.  Supply  adequate  information  * 
with  inquiries.  The  minimum  infor-f 
mation  should  be:  name,  address,  busi- 
ness  connection  and  references.  ^ 

4.  Don’t  mark  every  request  “rush.”  | 
Notify  the  bureau  in  advance  when  a 
rush  is  foreseeable— for  example,  when  | 
a  big  sale  is  coming  up  that  is  likely  to  | 
produce  large  new  installment  volume.  | 

5.  Get  well  acquainted  with  the  j 
credit  bureau  and  its  personnel,  espe- ! 
daily  by  being  active  in  the  affairs  of  | 
the  local  credit  association. 

Smaller  Store  Personnel.  The  prob¬ 
lem  of  getting  and  training  office  help 
was  analyzed  by  Donald  A.  Bartlett,  ^ 
The  G.  W.  Robinson  Co.,  Ltd.,  Ham-  t 
ilton,  Ont.,  at  a  session  devoted  to  the  - 
credit  operation  in  smaller  stores,  f 
Bernard  C.  Gilbert,  L.  S.  Good  8c  Co., 
Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  was  chairman. 

Bartlett  said  the  small  retailer  must 
concede  at  the  outset  that  the  working 
hours  and  pay  scale  he  offers  put  him 
at  a  competitive  disadvantage  in  rela-  j 
tion  to  many  other  tyjjes  of  business.  , 
But  the  wage  differential,  he  pointed  t 
{Continued  on  page  59)  | 
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LmIi*  Giblin  conducts  Hio  Solos  Craft  Clinics  which  hovo  recently 
been  put  on  in  a  number  of  cities  in  the  East,  usually  with  the 
sponsorship  of  the  local  retail  trade  association.  He  leans 
heavily  on  showmanship  and  the  moss  enthusiasm  he  can  stir  up 
in  a  big  meeting.  However,  his  main  principle  of  training 
is  to  stress  the  self-interest  motive  constantly.  For  example,  at 
the  start  of  his  clinic  he  promises  his  audience  that  they  will 
gain,  among  other  things,  "that  prime  asset  in  life  —  the  ability 
to  handle  people,  influence  them  and  get  along  with  them." 


By  Leslie  T.  Giblin 

f  I  ^HAT  there  is  a  critical  need  to 
step  up  retail  selling  efficiency  is 
generally  admitted.  The  problem,  as 
always,  is  how  to  do  it.  Before  any 
progress  can  be  made  on  the  problem, 
it  is  imperative  to  understand  why  and 
where  present  methods  and  techniques 
have  failed.  An  exhaustive  study 
along  these  lines  discloses  four  major 
weaknesses: 

1.  Sales  Training  Has  Been  Pre¬ 
sented  ON  A  Wrong  Basis. 

Retail  employees,  like  all  other  em¬ 
ployees,  are  not  primarily  interested  in 
their  employers  nor  in  the  welfare  of 
their  stores— they  are  interested  in 
themselves. 

You  cannot  train  a  person  until  and 
unless  you  create  a  desire  in  him  to  be 
trained.  To  make  the  employee  want 
to  be  trained  you  show  him  why  it  is 
to  his  advantage  to  sell  properly,  and 
what  he  personally  gets  out  of  it. 

WHAT  to  do  and  HOW  to  do  it 
are  not  enough— there  must  be  a  WHY 
and  the  WHY  must  specifically  be  the 
employee's  WHY. 

2.  Management  Does  Not  Sell 
Training. 

Management  has  for  years  asked 
salespeople  to  use  good  selling  rules 
on  customers.  But  management  itself 
does  not  use  good  selling  rules  on  the 
salespieople. 

Training  has  to  be  sold— not  just 
given  or  dispensed— and  it  is  manage¬ 
ment’s  responsibility  to  lead,  super¬ 


vise  and,  of  course,  “practice  what  it 
preaches.”  The  lack  of  appieal  of  sales 
training,  the  lack  of  interest  in  im¬ 
proving  selling,  stems  chiefly  from 
managements  who  place  little  value 
and  less  confidence  in  the  training 
programs,  and  give  them  only  lip 
service. 

This  is  evidenced  by  the  small  bud¬ 
gets  and  the  great  amount  of  addition¬ 
al  work  put  on  able  piersonnel  direc¬ 
tors,  necessitating  the  relegating  of 
training  duties  to  subordinates,  who 
usually  are  incapable  of  successfully 
teaching  so  vital  a  subject. 

3.  Training  Methods  Are  Not 
Geared  to  the  Problem. 

The  low  caliber  of  the  average 
trainee  calls  for  strong  measures  to 
insure  average  results.  The  “small 
group”  or  “small  class”  method,  sup¬ 
posedly  offering  the  advantage  of  de¬ 
tailed  discussions,  simply  does  not  ac¬ 
complish  what  can  be  done  in  other 
ways.  This  is  because  of  many  special 
factors,  e.g.,  personnel  turnover  which 
wastes  much  of  the  good  done  by  small 
groups,  and  the  great  need  for  repeti¬ 
tion  and  more  repetition,  etc. 

Much  better  results  can  be  had  by 
working  with  larger  classes  and  doing 
it  more  often,  thus  taking  advantage 
of  greater  repetition  through  faster  fol¬ 
low  through.  It  is  much  more  effective 
to  give  a  pierson  the  same  material  sev¬ 
eral  times  as  part  of  a  larger  group, 
than  fewer  times  as  a  part  of  a  smaller 
group. 

In  retailing,  the  “small  cla»”  idea 


has  been  much  overdone  (I’ve  worket 
successfully  with  thousands  at  onr 
time).  The  larger  classes  offer  advani 
ages  far  outweighing  the  dubious  ad 
vantages  offeretl  by  the  smaller  group 

4.  Sales  Training  Material  Is 
Definitely  Weak. 

There  are  many  good  selling  prac 
tices  not  being  taught  in  retail  selling 
today  and  for  no  reason  other  than 
lack  of  knowledge.  Far  too  much  cm 
phasis  has  been  placed  on  the  less  im 
portant  parts  of  the  sale,  e.g.,  the  ap 
proach,  and  too  little  emphasis  on  the 
vital  parts  of  the  sale,  e.g.,  the  closing.! 
how  to  sell  up  and  how  to  present  I 
merchandise.  I 

To  illustrate— here  is  but  one  oil 
many  practices  that  should  be  taught, 
to  all  retail  salespeople.  In  the  first 
five  or  ten  seconds,  at  the  start  of  the 
sale,  the  salesperson  can  eliminate  | 
most  of  the  work,  cut  selling  time  ini 
half,  get  customer  confidence  andj 
dominate  the  situation.  The  method! 
is  simple.  Before  starting  to  show  mer¬ 
chandise,  the  salesperson  simply  “finds 
out  the  customer’s  needs.”  This  is  done 
by  asking  one  or  two  questions— “How 
is  it  to  be  used?”,  “Who  for?”,  “What 
for?”,  “Is  it  for  yourself  or  for  a  gift?" 
Usually  these  questions,  which  take 
but  a  few  seconds,  work  wonders.  Sell¬ 
ing  time  is  cut  considerably  and  the  : 
salesperson  isn’t  showing  merchandiser 
that  never  has  a  chance  of  being  sold,  t 
The  customer  isn’t  worn  out  and  time  | 
and  work  are  not  wasted.  Customer  I 
(Continued  on  page  60)  I 
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You  can  bring  the  important  young 
customer  to  your  store  at  a  profit . 


You  can  make  money  on  Budget- 
Fashion  shoes . 
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UNIT 

INCREASE 


For  Feb.  1  through  April  31,  1952. 
the  same  stores  showed 


UNIT 

INCREASE 


You  can  increase  units  and  dollars 
as  are  147  others  of  Americans  great 
stores  . 


You  can  turn  Budget-Fashion  shoe 
stock  at  4.8  times  or  better . 


For  the  year  ending  dan.  31,  1952, 
saksplan  shoe  departments  for  the 
same  period  in  1951  showed 


against  5.3%  increase  shown  by  the 
leading  shoe  chains! 

See  BUSINESS  week,  April  19th  ‘'Lone  Wolves  Match  the  Chains"' 

We  cordially  invite  you  to  inquire  about  saksplan  re¬ 
sults  direct  from  any  of  our  present  147  Member 
Stores.  Names  on  request. 


sakspiari 

.U.aivc. 


47  WEST  34th  STREET,  NEW  YORK  1,  N.Y. 
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Bargain-Crowds 

WHEN  you  advertise  give-aways,  or 
cut  your  prices  to  a  point  where 
Mrs.  Everyone  believes  she’ll  never 
have  another  opportunity  to  buy  so 
low,  you  can  well  foresee  the  mob  that 
will  await  the  store’s  opening.  Bear  in 
mind  the  word  “foresee”  and  take 
prof>er  precautions— such  as  boarded 
windows,  police  protection,  roped 
lanes  and  the  like.  It  is  the  adjective 
“foreseeable”  that  will  determine  your 
responsibility. 

The  L.  E.  Gant  Department  Store 
advertised  extensively  that  each  of  the 
first  200  ladies  who  entered  its  store  at 
9  A.  M.  on  June  17th,  would  receive  a 
pair  of  nylon  hose  free  of  charge. 
Among  the  several  hundred  women 
who  gathered  in  front  of  the  store  on 
that  eventful  morning  was  a  certain 
Mrs.  Rezolute  who,  when  the  doors 
opened,  entered  on  the  crest  of  the 
crowd  and  “in  some  manner  sustained 
a  broken  leg.” 

Store  Neglect  Cited 

Mr.  Rezolute,  the  injured  lady’s  hus¬ 
band,  sued  the  store  for  damages  in 
her  behalf,  plus  loss  of  her  services  and 
past  and  future  medical  expenses.  His 
action  was  based  on  the  theory  that  his 
wife’s  injuries  were  “proximately” 
caused  by  the  store’s  neglect  as  fol¬ 
lows:  (1)  in  expressly  inviting  more 
than  200  prospective  customers  into  its 
place  of  business  at  a  certain  hour;  (2) 
in  failing  to  police  the  premises  prop¬ 
erly  after  inviting  the  general  public 
in  so  tempting  a  manner;  (3)  in  refus¬ 
ing  to  open  the  doors  at  9  A.  M.,  the 
advertised  time;  (4)  in  failing  to  rope 
off  an  entrance  for  the  expected  crowd; 
(5)  in  failing  to  provide  handrails  or 
similarly  effective  means  for  Mrs. 
Rezolute’s  safety  as  she  entered  the 
building;  (6)  in  having  the  floor  of  its 
premises  covered  with  a  glazed  sub- 


Can  Spell  Trouble 

stance  that  constituted  a  hidden  de¬ 
fect;  (7)  in  failing  to  have  its  em¬ 
ployees  stationed  outside  of  the  en¬ 
trance  to  police  the  crowd. 

The  store  denied  responsibility  and 
claimed  that  Mrs.  Rezolute’s  injuries 
resulted  from  the  actions  of  a  person 
over  whom  it  had  no  control:  namely 
Mrs.  R.  herself.  What  got  that  lady 
into  trouble,  the  store  told  the  court, 
was  her  own  negligence.  Instead  of 
taking  necessary  precautions  for  her 
protection  after  discovering  the  crowd’s 
unruly  nature,  she  forced  her  way  to 
the  head  of  the  line  and  insisted  on  be¬ 
ing  one  of  the' first  customers  to  enter. 

Customer  Responsibility  Claimed 

The  jury  found  the  store  guilty  of 
four  acts  of  negligence  as  listed  above 
in  “  (2)”  to  “  (4)”  inclusive.  In  conse¬ 
quence,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rezolute  got  a 
judgment  against  the  Gant  Depart¬ 
ment  Store  for  $19,161.  Quite  natur¬ 
ally  the  store  appealed  to  a  higher  tri¬ 
bunal,  insisting  before  the  Court  of 
Civil  Appeals  of  Texas  that  the  case 
“was  decided  up>on  an  erroneous  con¬ 
clusion  of  law,”  to  wit,  that  the  jury’s 
findings  of  negligence  were  the  “proxi¬ 
mate”  causes  of  injury  and  damages. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rezolute  on  their  part 
cited  a  Connecticut  case  in  which  the 
injured  customer  was  in  a  sale  crowd 
that  was  pressing  into  the  entrance 
and  against  the  door  of  the  defendant’s 
store.  As  in  the  Gant  case,  the  crowd 
was  held  back  beyond  the  advertised 
time.  When  the  door  was  at  last 
opened,  the  throng  pressed  forward, 
breaking  the  windows  near  the  en¬ 
trance.  The  customer  was  injured  by 
falling  glass.  There  were  no  barricades, 
and  “sup)ernumerary  policemen  did 
nothing  to  keep  the  crowd  in  order 
except  to  request  them  to  step  back 
from  the  door.” 
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In  the  Connecticut  case  the  trial 
court  found  in  favor  of  the  defendant 
but  the  Supreme  Court  of  Errors  re¬ 
versed  that  decision.  The  Connecticut 
higher  court  held  that  since  the  com¬ 
plaining  customer  came  to  the  store’s 
premises  by  invitation  it  owed  her  the 
duty  of  exercising  due  care  to  have 
those  premises  safely  constructed  and 
maintained.  Furthermore,  the  court 
intimated  that  the  store  knew  or 
should  have  known  that  its  show  win¬ 
dows  would  break  if  pressed  against 
by  a  disorderly  crowd. 

Normally,  Store  Is  Liable 

Our  Texas  case  history  is  the  other 
way  around:  the  store  lost  out  on  the 
first  trial  but  gained  a  reversal  on  ap¬ 
peal.  L.  E.  Gant,  it  would  seem,  was 
lucky  in  two  particulars:  (1)  Mrs.  R., 
true  to  her  imaginary  name,  pushed 
her  way  through  the  crowd,  thus  con¬ 
tributing  to  her  mishap  if  not  directly 
causing  it;  (2)  the  Court  of  Civil  Ap 
peals  held  that  the  store’s  negligence, 
as  found  by  the  jury,  was  not  the 
“proximate”  cause  of  Mrs.  R’s  injur¬ 
ies.  If  she  had  not,  in  a  sense,  mis¬ 
behaved,  it  is  scarcely  conceivable  that 
the  store  would  have  won  a  reversal. 

These  bargain-crowd  episodes  may 
well  be  duplicated  under  similar  cir¬ 
cumstances  at  any  store.  The  lesson  to 
be  borne  in  mind  is  the  store  pro¬ 
prietor’s  responsibility  for  the  orderly 
protection  of  these  unquestionably  in¬ 
vited  crowds,  whether  inside  or  in 
front  of  his  establishment. 
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From  1000  tickets  per  day 
to  1000  tickets  per  hour 

with  Underwood  Sundstrand  Cycle  Billing 


Scores  of  Underwood  Sundstrand  Cycle  Billing 
operators  now  post  800  to  1000  tickets  per  hour 
...a  vast  improvement  over  their  800  to  1000 
tickets  per  cfay ...  formerly  posted  with  systems 
using  alphabetical  itemizing. 

Many  outstanding  features  contribute  to  the  un¬ 
excelled  production  of  Underwood  Sundstrand 
Cycle  Billing  Machines.  One  is  the  famous  10-key 
Keyboard  which  permits  Touch  Operation.  An¬ 
other  is  the  exclusive  Automatic  Inactive-Column 
Skip  which  automatically  skips  the  Purchases, 
Pajnnents  and  Returns  Columns  on  the  History 
Ledger  Card  when  there  are  no  postings  in  the 
comparable  columns  of  the  Statement. 

Invest  a  few  seconds  of  your  time  to  mail  the 
coupon  today.  The  book  you  will  receive  clearly 
indicates  how  your  Operating  Costs  may  be 
lowered — and  how  many  problems  may  be  simpli¬ 
fied  or  eliminated  altogether. 

The  Underwood  Sundstrand  Cycle  Billing  book 


is  filled  with  basic  and  detailed  Cycle  Billing  data, 
as  well  as  complete  descriptions  of  Underwood 
Sundstrand  Cycle  Billing  Posting  and  Control 
Systems.  We  suggest  that  you  mail  the  Coupon 
today  for  your  copy. 

Underwood  Corporation 

Accounting  Machines  .  .  .  Adding  Machines  .  .  . 
Typewriters  .  .  .  Carbon  Paper  .  .  .  Ribbons 
One  Pork  Avenue,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

Underwood  Limited,  Toronto  1,  Canada 
Safes  and  Service  Everywhere 

I  UNDERWOOD  CORPORATION,  One  Pork  Avenue,  New  York 

I  Please  send  me  new  Underwood  Sundstrand  Cycle 

j  Billing  Book,  S-6400. 
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I^EASURS* 


♦^HE  battle  of  expense  versus  profits 
-■■  had  the  center  of  the  stage  at  the 
31st  Annual  Conference  of  the  Traffic 
Group  of  the  NRDGA,  held  at  Cleve¬ 
land’s  Hotel  Statler,  May  12  to  14. 
Five  of  the  conference’s  main  sessions 
were  devoted  to  more  efficient  opera¬ 
tion  and  to  suggestions  for  cost  reduc¬ 
tion.  In  addition  to  the  open  discus¬ 
sions,  two  breakfast  sessions  gave  re¬ 
tailers  in  the  under  $10  million  cate¬ 
gory  a  chance  to  compare  notes  on 
their  individual  problems. 

Leading  off  the  discussions,  at  a  ses¬ 
sion  under  the  chairmanship  of  Bryan 
D.  Locke,  of  Monnig’s,  Fort  Worth, 
and  chairman  of  the  Traffic  Group, 
was  a  keynote  talk  by  Leonard  Mon- 
geon,  the  Group’s  manager.  Store 
management,  he  pointed  out,  has  be¬ 
come  aware  of  the  important  part 
played  by  the  traffic,  receiving  and 
marking  operation;  in  many  cases, 
transportation  costs,  plus  the  cost  of 
receiving,  checking  and  marking,  rep¬ 
resents  an  expenditure  of  the  store’s 
money  far  beyond  that  in  most  other 
service  departments. 

Transportation  Costs.  Looking  at  the 
transportation  side  of  the  picture, 
Mongeon  foresaw  several  points  of 
vital  concern  in  the  immediate  future. 
He  cited  increased  transportation 
costs  that  retailers  have  had  to  ab¬ 
sorb  under  OPS  ceilings,  and  of  p>end- 
ing  legislation  in  Congress  (S.  2713 
and  H.  R.  6802)  that  may  curtail  or 
destroy  retail  efforts  to  pool  shipments 
in  order  to  reduce  costs.  He  mentioned 
efforts  on  the  part  of  railroads  in  the 
Eastern  half  of  the  country  to  charge 
drayage  on  less-carload  shipments;  if 
these  efforts  should  succeed,  stores  that 
buy  f.o.b.  city  of  origin  must  be  alert  to 
avoid  paying  pick-up  costs,  which, 
however,  would  apply  to  f.  o.  b.  fac¬ 
tory  shipments. 
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In  comparison  with  the  apparent 
lack  of  interest  in  less-carload  business 
on  the  part  of  railroads,  Mongeon 
cited  the  willingness  of  the  Railway 
Express  Agency  to  consider  volume 
rates  from  New  York  City  to  any  city 
which  can  demonstrate  that  additional 
REA  business  will  thus  be  obtained. 

Parcel  Post.  On  the  subject  of  parcel 
post  shipments,  Mongeon  urged  sup¬ 
port  for  a  bill  introduced  into  Con¬ 
gress  to  restore  the  70-pound  and  100- 
united-inches  limits;  he  also  men¬ 
tioned  the  possibility  of  surcharges  on 
large  parcels,  now  under  study,  but 
not  likely  to  go  into  effect  this  year. 

With  many  rate  upheavals  in  pros- 
f>ect,  Mongeon  urged  stores  to  equip 
themselves  with  rate  and  routing 
guides,  to  charge  back  ship{>ers  who 
fail  to  comply  with  instructions,  and 
to  seek  to  get  buyers  to  order  staple 
merchandise  in  shipments  of  100 
pounds  or  more,  or  to  select  their  bulk 
merchandise  from  markets  that  offer 
shipping  advantages.  At  a  later  meet¬ 
ing,  Arthur  Salois,  of  Sibley,  Lindsay 
&  Curr  Co.,  Rochester,  also  made  a 
case  for  larger  shipments.  Small  ship¬ 
ments  may  help  turnover,  he  pointed 
out,  but  they  are  costly  to  handle  in 
receiving  and  marking,  and  the  delays 
brought  about  by  hand  to  mouth 
buying  may  cause  out  of  stock  condi¬ 
tions  and  lost  sales. 

In  a  panel  discussion  led  by  Earl  J. 
Barrett,  of  the  Halle  Bros.  Co.,  Cleve¬ 
land,  strong  sentiments  were  voiced 
against  legislation  now  p>ending  in 
Congress  that  would  raise  shipping 
costs  for  stores.  Members  of  the  panel 
were  Harold  A.  Bennett,  Wolf  8c  Des- 
sauer.  Fort  Wayne;  J.  M.  Calvey,  G. 
M.  McKelvey  Co.,  Youngstown;  R.  E. 
Vantine,  Bloomingdale  Bros.,  New 
York;  E.  I:  Darenthal,  of  Macy’s,  New 
York. 


What  to  Do.  Darenthal  urged  every 
member  of  NRDGA  to  write  his  pres¬ 
ent  Congressman,  as  well  as  those  who 
expect  soon  to  take  office,  and  point 
out  the  hardship  to  retailers  of  legisla¬ 
tion  against  the  non-profit  shipping 
pools.  Bennett,  too,  urged  correspond¬ 
ence  with  members  of  Congress,  but 
this  time  on  the  hardships  arising 
from  the  present  parcel  post  regula¬ 
tions  which,  he  said,  have  not  im¬ 
proved  service  in  small  or  large  com¬ 
munities,  but  have  added  to  the  per¬ 
sonnel  costs  in  department  stores. 
Speaking  of  routing,  Vantine  empha¬ 
sized  the  savings  achieved  by  using  up 
to  date  and  accurate  rate  and  routing 
guides.  To  get  conformance  with  rout¬ 
ing  requests,  Calvey  ui^ed  a  jxrlicy  of 
“You  route  it;  you  pay.  We  route  it; 
we  pay.” 

Receiving  and  Marking.  Not  all  sav¬ 
ings  are  on  the  transp>ortation  end; 
Mongeon,  in  his  talk,  also  had  some 
suggestions  for  receiving  and  marking. 
He  called  attention  to  the  steady 
growth  of  mechanization  in  this  work, 
and  also  mentioned  the  policy  of  some 
managements  to  circumvent  paper 
w'ork  rather  than  delay  merchandise  in  j 
the  receiving  room— as,  for  instance, 
by  refusing  to  allow  a  late  invoice  to 
hold  up  merchandise.  A  third  devel¬ 
opment  to  which  he  called  attention  is 
a  |x>licy  of  sacrificing  complete  control 
of  markdowns  in  favor  of  the  econoni) 
achieved  when  sales  personnel  remark 
marked  down  items  on  the  sales  floor. 

The  fourth  vital  development,  the 
use  of  electronics  in  coordinating  unit 
control,  price  marking  and  sales  audit, 
became  the  subject  of  a  talk  by  Leo  J. 
Waters,  president  of  A.  Kimball  Co., 
New  York.  Waters  spoke  at  a  meeting 
presided  over  by  H.  C.  Fenwick,  of 
S.  Kann  Sons  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C 
The  panel  leading  the  discussion  at 
that  meeting  consisted  of  E.  H.  Wab- 
ler,  of  the  Rike-Kumler  Co.,  Dayton, 
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The  byword  here  is  "modern”. . .  from  main  entrance 
to  merchandise.  And  linked  to  this  "last  word”  inter¬ 
pretation  of  retailing  are  customer  comfort,  conven¬ 
ience  and  store  beauty. 

What  finer  way  to  keynote  "advanced  design”  than  by 
installing  Westinghouse  Electric  Stairways.  It’s  this 
kind  of  customer  transportation  that  gives  constantly 
moving,  no- wait  service  upstairs,  downstairs,  all  around 
the  store.  This  installation  of  4  Stairways  in  parallel 
adds  sweeping,  distinguished  lines  to  the  store's  in¬ 
viting  interior.  Says  Fred  Koelling,  Scruggs  Vandervoort 
Barney  Store  Manager: 

"We  consider  our  Westinghouse  Electric  Stairways  one  of  the  main 
attractions  in  our  new  store.  People  like  the  convenience.  Also 
they  can  see  more  merchandise.  And  we  like  the  way  our  customers 


buy  more.” 

Whether  you’re  planning  a  new  installation  or  modern¬ 
izing,  it  will  pay  you  to  consider  the  investment-wise 
features  of  Westinghouse  Electric  Stairways.  Consult 
with  us  if  you  are  aiming  at  increased  sales  because . . . 

Our  Business  is  Building  Your  Business 

In  cooperation  with  your  consultants,  Westinghouse 
Engineers  are  ready  to  help  planning  now.  Our  store 
layout  and  traffic  studies  are  available  at  no  obligation. 
They  give  you  the  information  you  need  to  make  every 
available  square  foot  of  sales  space  work  profitably. 
Call  the  nearest  Westinghouse  Office,  or  write  Wes¬ 
tinghouse  Electric  Corp.,  Elevator  Division,  Dept.  Q, 
Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


TUNE  IN  ON  HISTORY! 

Only  Westinghouse  brings  you  complete  coverage  of  four-month  political  campaign  over  CBS  television  and  radio. 


you  CAN  BE  SUSE...IF  it's 


Westinghouse 

J-98636 
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Fred  Oxman,  trafRc  mana¬ 
ger  of  Lit  Brothers,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  is  the  new  chair¬ 
man  of  the  TrafRc  Group, 
elected  at  the  Group's 
Cleveland  meeting  in  May. 
Frank  R.  Russell,  of  the 
Denver  Dry  Goods  Com¬ 
pany,  Denver,  was  elected 
vice-chairman. 


moderator;  Dorothy  Geiss,  Strouss-  importance  of  the  traffic  manager’s 
Hirshberg’s,  Youngstown;  C.  Lyman  p>osition,  since  the  tag  will  become  the 
Haswell,  Allied  Stores  Corpm-ation,  original  document  from  which  the  re- 
New  York  City;  James  L.  Wade,  Block  ports  required  by  management  will  be 
fe  Kuhl  Co.,  Peoria;  O.  W.  Willenberg,  drawn. 

Stix,  Baer  &  Fuller  Co.,  St.  Louis.  The  marking  instrument  described 

by  Waters  can  process  172  tag  sections 
per  minute,  printing  and  punching  up 
to  30  characters  of  information;  it  also 
counts  and  shuts  off  after  the  required 
number.  Remarking  is  done,  with  or 
without  cut-off  of  the  old  price,  on 
machines  that  also  print  and  punch 
the  new  price.  At  the  time  of  sale,  a 
tag  stub  is  detached,  as  it  is  now, 
and  inserted  in  the  electronic  reader 
which,  in  turn,  reproduces  the  infor¬ 
mation  on  standard  punch  cards  at  the 
6,000-an-hour  rate.  The  tag  that  con¬ 
tains  both  visual  and  machine  lan¬ 
guage,  Waters  said,  thus  becomes  a 
bridge  to  the  future  use  of  electronics 
in  retailing,  and  opens  a  field  of  cost 
savings  through  electronics  where  it  is 
needed. 

The  importance  of  paring  costs  to 
preserve  profits  was  further  under¬ 
scored  at  two  sessions  which  turned 
Visual  and  Machine  Notation.  For  their  attention  to  expense  reduction  in 

the  past  four  years,  however,  the  Kim-  receiving  operations  and  to  the  prob- 

ball  firm  has  been  working  on  a  mark-  lem  of  getting  a  maximum  return 

ing  mechanism  that  will  mark  the  tags  from  the  payroll  dollar, 

both  in  machine  language  (holes  for 

the  tabulating  machines  to  read)  and  Expense  Reduction.  Arthur  .Salois, 

in  regular  printing  for  visual  reading.  traffic  and  receiving  manager  of  Sibley, 

A  few  such  marking  machines  have  Lindsay  &  Curr  Co.,  Rochester,  was 

already  been  installed,  and  the  first  featured  speaker  at  an  expense  reduc- 

electronic  reader.  Waters  reported,  is  tion  session  presided  over  by  Frank  G. 

installed  and  reading  tag  stubs,  tran-  Sheddy,  of  Strawbridge  fc  Clothier, 

scribing  them  into  punched  cards  at  Philadelphia.  Advocating  a  continu- 
the  rate  of  6,000  per  hour.  ous  watchdog  policy,  Salois  pointed  up 

Although  these  new  devices  will  not  several  means  by  which  a  receiving 

benefit  the  traffic  and  marking  depart-  and  marking  department  can  operate 

ments  directly  in  labor  savings  and  closest  to  maximum  efficiency,  thereby 

faster  reports,  they  will  permit  greater  combatting  the  steady  erosion  of 

savings  in  the  over-all  store  operation,  profits. 

Waters  said,  and  they  will  enhance  the  Starting  with  fundamentals,  he  un- 


An  Important  Document.  The  price 
tag.  Waters  pointed  out,  is  not  a  nec¬ 
essary  evil  today,  but  an  important 
document— the  most  imp>ortant  one  in 
the  store,  actually,  since  it  is  the  means 
by  which  trade  is  carried  on  and  it  is 
the  document  which  controls  the 
store’s  inventory  and  buying  position. 
When  the  information  needed  for  unit 
control  records  is  taken  off  by  manual 
methods,  the  process  is  simple  and 
flexible,  but  the  job  is  long,  laborious, 
and  expensive  in  most  stores.  When 
punched  cards  are  made  up  manually 
from  the  tags,  the  sorting,  collating, 
and  tabulating  become  speedy.  The 
big  cost  element,  and  the  big  bottle¬ 
neck,  in  the  punched  card  method, 
however,  is  the  actual  manual  key 
punching  of  the  tabulating  card. 


derlined  the  importance  of  a  stream¬ 
lined  flow  of  goods  moving  from  the 
receiving  dock  on  through  to  the  sell, 
ing  areas.  The  combination  of  mobile 
equipment  such  as  conveyors,  fork  lifts 
and  skids,  with  adequate  space  for  one¬ 
way  movement  without  cross  traffic,  is 
a  “positive  step  toward  expense  reduc¬ 
tion,’’  Salois  said.  As  to  the  merits  of 
different  typtes  of  equipment,  he  de¬ 
clared,  “The  best  .  ,  .  will  be  the  one 
that  carries  gocxls  nearest  the  cash  reg¬ 
ister  by  the  shortest  route.”  A  closer 
approach  to  the  ideal  system,  and  thus 
to  lessened  expense,  should  always  be 
striven  for,  Salois  added,  even  though 
it  may  entail  tearing  down  partitions 
or  trading  space  with  other  depart¬ 
ments. 

Other  Savings.  Also  recommended  by 
Salois  was  close  attention  to  payroll 
in  relation  to  actual  work  done.  With 
the  aid  of  graphs,  the  traffic  manager 
can  tell  at  a  glance  whether  the 
amount  of  goods  handled  justifies  the 
payroll  curve.  Concerning  marketing 
and  ticketing  procedures,  a  periodic 
inspection  of  supply  costs,  down  to  the 
smallest  pin  ticket,  can  result  in  sub¬ 
stantial  savings.  As  a  case  in  point,  he 
cited  a  new,  machine-printed  ticket 
that  saved  his  store  about  $8.64  a 
thousand,  plus  undetermined  econo¬ 
mies  in  labor,  when  it  replaced  a  hand¬ 
written  one. 

The  fight  against  lost  discount,  at 
one  time  the  receiving  manager’s  big¬ 
gest  headache,  has  achieved  continu¬ 
ing  success  through  carefully  planned 
systems  of  pre-retailing  and  passing  in-  ^ 
voices,  Salois  reported.  Prepayment  of  I 
invoices,  he  said,  can  be  a  most  ini-  ! 
portant  factor  in  the  profit  picture. 

Discussion  following  Salois’  talk  was  j 
led  by  Edward  Reynolds,  of  Carson 
Pirie  Scott  &  Co.,  and  a  panel  consist¬ 
ing  of  Marion  A.  Eyers,  of  Bamberg¬ 
er’s,  Newark;  A.  L.  Francis,  Thal- 
himer  Bros.,  Inc.,  Richmond;  Arthur 
P.  McHill,  Altman’s,  New  York. 

More  from  Payroll  Dollar.  The  pay¬ 
roll  dollar  and  how  to  get  the  most 
out  of  it  through  supervision  was  the 
subject  of  an  address  delivered  at  the 
Wednesday  afternoon  session  by  James 
L.  McEwen,  personnel  superintendent 
of  the  Halle  Bros.  Co.,  Cleveland. 
Fred  Oxman,  of  Lit  Brothers,  Phila- 
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Abbott,  Merkfs  industrial  engineers  working  with  the 
Macy  staff  formed  a  well  balanced  team  which  combined  inti¬ 
mate  knowledge  of  store  problems  with  the  fresh  viewpoint  of 
the  trained  engineer. 

The  industrial  engineering  approach  to  department 
store  problems  has  resulted  in  increased  space  economy,  con¬ 
trolled  work  flow  and  operating  efficiency. 

Mechanization  and  improved  layout  have  made  it 
possible  to  keep  pace  with  expanding  volume,  without  costly 
structural  alterations. 

The  planning  techniques  employed  at  Mac/s  are  not 
restricted  to  large  stores.  They  apply  equally  well  to  any 
size  store. 

A  principal  is  available  for  examination  of  your  operation 
without  obligation 

ABBOTT,  MERKT  AND  COMPANY 

designers  of  department  store  structures 


industrial  engineering  surveys 
materials  handling  studies  — reports 
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clelphia,  presided. 

Simply  getting  a  job  done  is  not 
enough  for  maximum  payroll  effici¬ 
ency,  McEwen  explained;  the  human 
element  must  be  used  to  the  full  in 
up-to-date  methods  and  systems.  To 
safeguard  profits,  he  suggested  a  five- 
point  program,  of  which  the  first  step, 
evaluation  of  human  material  at  hand, 
serves  as  a  two-way  yardstick.  Consci¬ 
entious  examination  will  measure  the 
employee’s  capabilities  as  well  as  the 
typ>e  of  supervision  he  is  receiving, 
thus  testing  management  theories  and 
practices. 

.\llocation  seems  a  simple  enough 
sequel  to  the  first  step,  but,  McEwen 
warned,  the  limitations  of  labor  short¬ 
ages,  abnormal  turnover  and  general 
apathy  make  it  more  difficult  to  put 
the  right  jieople  in  the  right  jobs. 
Human  energy  must  be  allocated  as 
carefully  as  machines  in  order  to  in¬ 
sure  maximum  productivity.  With  in¬ 
creased  productivity,  better  pay  is  pos¬ 
sible;  better  pay  alone,  however,  will 
not  insure  better  productivity,  he  ex¬ 
plained. 

The  third  step  listed  by  McEwen  is 
the  liberation  of  personnel  from  “all 
but  necessary  work.”  He  suggested 
that,  in  streamlining  traffic  systems  and 
procedures,  “the  major  objective  in 
modernizing  our  physical  operations 
should  Ik*  conservation  of  human 


Educate  and  Motivate.  Fourth  is  the 
problem  of  educating  personnel  to  do 
a  job  successfully  and  productively. 
Here,  McEwen  jjointed  out  the  mani¬ 
fold  dangers  of  over-simplified’  train¬ 
ing.  “We  give  our  people  simple  and 
fterfunctory  training— and  we  get 
simple  and  sub-standard  jjerform- 
ance,”  he  said.  People  trained  to  |jer- 
form  a  job  only  under  usual  circum¬ 
stances  are  at  a  loss  whenever  the  un¬ 
expected  pops  up.  He  suggested  re¬ 
versing  the  prcxess  and  concentrating 
on  the  exceptions,  on  the  unusual. 
Training  by  sujjervisors,  he  said,  is 
preferable  to  that  done  by  s|)ecializcd 
training  departments. 

McEwen’s  fifth  point  is  motivation 
of  personnel  so  that  they  have  a  genu¬ 
ine  will  to  work  productively;  this,  he 
said,  is  the  key  to  the  whole  problem 
of  efficiently  channeling  human  en¬ 
ergy.  Giving  personnel  a  sense  of  im¬ 


portance,  he  continued,  is  a  big  step 
toward  motivating  the  best  in  human 
[performance.  And-  without  the  em¬ 
ployee’s  desire  to  do  a  good  job,  the 
other  four  points  in  his  program  can¬ 
not  insure  full  measure  of  production. 

A  panel  discussion  led  by  Walter 
H.  Lange,  of  L.  S.  Ayres  &  Co.,  In¬ 
dianapolis,  followed  McEwen’s  talk. 
Other  members  of  the  panel  were 
Cecil  Bell,  Stewart  Dry  Goods  Co., 
Louisville;  J.  L.  Herberger,  Foley’s, 
Houston;  William  Sweeney,  Jordan 
Marsh  Co.,  Boston.  Flexible  proced¬ 
ures  in  order  and  invoice  operations 
were  urged  by  Bell,  who  said  that 
standardization  should  be  basic,  but 
not  so  detailed  as  to  get  in  the  way  of 
economical  use  of  employees’  time. 
In  receiving  and  marking,  he  reported 
economies  resulting  from  segregating 
by  type  of  marking,  rather  than  by 
department. 

Perimeter  Stockrooms.  Speaking  on 
the  perimeter  stockroom,  J.  L.  Her¬ 
berger  of  Foley’s  recommended  it  as  a 
means  of  eliminating  multiple  hand¬ 
ling  and  [Permitting  quick  restocking. 
William  Sweeney,  of  Jordan  Marsh, 
however,  said  such  stockrooms  increase 


the  cost  of  receiving  and  marking, 
since  union  watchfulness  makes  the 
perimeter  operation  expensive. 

Other  sessions  at  the  Traffic  Confer¬ 
ence  included  a  luncheon  meeting 
sponsored  jointly  by  the  Retail  Mer 
chants  Board  of  Cleveland  and  the 
Traffic  Group.  Jennings  Randolph,  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  president  of  Capital  Air¬ 
lines,  and  member  of  Congress  from 
West  Virginia,  was  the  featured  s[peak- 
er.  Lee  Curtis  Smith,  president  of  the 
Cleveland  Chamber  of  Commerce,  was 
toastmaster.  John  C.  Allen,  general 
traffic  manager  for  Sears  Roebuck  kj 
Co.,  Chicago,  was  featured  speaker  at 
a  session  on  operating  the  traffic  de-| 
partment  office  more  efficiently  andj 
more  economically.  Panel  memlpersl 
who  led  the  discussion  following  hisl 
talk  were:  Frank  R.  Russell,  Denver  I 
Dry  Goods  Co.,  Denver;  J.  H.  Fitz-| 
gerald,  McCurdy’s,  Rochester;  E.  F.  j 
Holvay,  Coldblatt  Bros.,  Inc.,  Chi- ! 
cago;  Robert  H.  Smith,  Wanamaker’s, 
Philadelphia:  and  Gretchen  Wintle, 
Pomeroy’s,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.  | 

Visits  to  the  Cleveland  stores,  and  a  I 
5:30  A.  M.  visit  to  the  Cleveland  Ship- 1 
pers  .Association  were  also  features  of| 
the  conference.  I 


Receiving  and  Marking  at  Macy’s 

(Continued  from  page  17) 


tensive  changes  in  building  structure. 

Drug  Reserve.  Fhe  drug  reserves 
were  moved  from  the  17th  floor  to  the 
sub-basement  directly  under  the  sell¬ 
ing  department,  which  is  on  the  main 
floor.  The  drug  order  packing  for  de¬ 
livery  was  arranged  with  the  central 
bulk  packing  operation  and  return  to 
manufacturer  packing  around  an  in¬ 
tegrated  belt  conveyor  system.  This 
system  achieves  a  one-way  flow  of  pack¬ 
age  traffic.  It  has  greatly  reduced  the 
confusion  and  congestion  that  were 
[Part  of  the  bulk  and  drug  [packing 
(pperations. 

Central  Marking  and  Reserve.  I'he 
centralized  marking  and  reserve  in¬ 
stallation  on  the  10th  floor  is  now  laid 
out  for  a  rapid,  orderly  and  systematic 
flow  of  work.  Extensive  use  of  me¬ 
chanical  materials  handling  equipment 
brings  the  work  to  the  marker;  addi¬ 
tional  equipment  moves  the  marked 


merchandise  to  the  reserves.  This  sys- 1 
tern  has  fulfilled  all  expectations  in  j 
space  economy,  controlled  work  flow  I 
and  operating  efficiency.  f 

Mail  and  Telephone  Order.  Fhe  mail  j 
(Pi'der  clerical  group  formerly  was  on  j 
the  16th  floor,  and  the  telephone  order  j| 
clericals  on  the  14th.  Now  both  fuiK- 1 
tions  are  on  the  14th  floor,  with  a  i 
modern  central  pack  opperation.  This  | 
consolidation  has  made  [possible  more  : 
rapid  processing  of  all  orders.  As  each  ! 
order  is  filled  and  packed,  it  is  placed  | 
on  a  belt  conveyor  that  feeds  into  a 
chute  which  discharges  into  the  base- 1 
ment  main  delivery  sorting  operation,  j 

Each  of  these  [projet  ts  was  a  major  | 
study  in  itself;  all  were  part  of  a  master  ij 
plan  which,  in  le.ss  than  six  months  of !' 
operation,  is  producing  operating  effi-  j 
ciencies  greater  than  forecast. 

['I'he  .second  and  third  articles  in  this  series 
on  Macy’s  receiving  and  marking  will  appear 
ill  the  next  two  issues  of  Stores.] 
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May  27,  1952 
Near  the  End.  Congress  is  now  in  the 
“home  stretch.”  With  political  con¬ 
ventions  scheduled  for  early  July,  it  is 
necessary  that  all  of  the  “must”  legis¬ 
lation  be  acted  upon  before  that  time. 

It  has  been  a  long  time  since  retail¬ 
ing  has  had  so  many  important  issues 
before  the  Congress  during  the  closing 
days.  The  NRDGA  Washington  Office 
is  busy  on  matters  concerning  the  re¬ 
newal  of  the  Defense  Production  Act, 
the  Flammable  Fabrics  bill,  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia  Optometry  bill,  the 
repeal  of  the  size  and  weight  restric¬ 
tions  on  parcel  post,  LIFO,  and 
Customs  Simplification,  the  bill  that 
would  permit  the  importation  of  $10 
worth  of  merchandise  from  foreign 
countries  duty  free. 

With  the  speed-up  in  activity  in 
Congress,  one  or  more  of  these  matters 
will  probably  have  been  acted  upon 
by  the  middle  of  June. 

D.  P.  A.  The  issues  involved  in  the 
Defense  Production  Act  are  confusing. 
Many  retailers  as  well  as  many  mem¬ 
bers  of  Congress  wish  to  see  the  price 
control  section  of  the  Defense  Produc¬ 
tion  Act  repealed.  Congressmen  with 
whom  we  have  talked  feel  that  con¬ 
trols  over  prices  are  not  needed  at  this 
time  and  that  it  is  a  waste  to  spend 
$75  million  to  maintain  the  agency,  let 
alone  the  expense  that  retailers  must 
bear  in  order  to  keep  in  compliance 
with  the  regulations.  However,  there 
is  a  great  uncertainty  as  to  what  the 
future  holds.  Price  controls  can  very 
well  be  a  major  issue  during  the  com¬ 
ing  campaign.  For  this  reason,  con¬ 
servative  Democrats  and  Republicans 


are  not  quite  ready  (at  this  lime)  to  be 
recorded  on  the  side  of  repealing  con¬ 
trols.  They  fear  that  the  Administra¬ 
tion  could  do  them  political  damage 
because  of  the  power  the  government 
holds  to  pump  up  the  inflation  bal¬ 
loon  even  higher  than  at  present. 

For  this  reason,  everyone  is  looking 
for  a  way  out.  Mandatory  suspension 
of  controls  has  attracted  some  imp>or- 
tant  attention.  Whether  it  will  be 
adopted  remains  to  be  seen.  Political¬ 
ly,  the  idea  of  mandatory  suspension, 
with  recontrol  left  to  joint  action  on 
the  part  of  the  House  and  Senate,  has 
much  to  offer.  The  framework  of  con¬ 
trols  would  be  maintained  to  be  put 
into  action  whenever  the  situation  de¬ 
manded.  At  the  same  time,  the  agency 
could  be  reduced  in  size  and  business¬ 
men  would  be  relieved  of  the  major 
problems  of  record  keeping.  This  is 
strictly  a  “middle  of  the  road”  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  control  problem. 

However,  one  thing  is  obvious— 
Congress  wants  to  get  rid  of  the  con¬ 
trols  as  soon  as  possible.  They  fear 
that  the  people  will  come  to  take  con¬ 
trols  for  granted,  as  has  been  the  case 
with  many  other  restrictions  upon  a 
free  economy. 

Parcel  Post.  Although  it  is  late  in  the 
session,  NRDGA  has  succeeded  in  hav¬ 
ing  a  bill  introduced  which  would  re¬ 
peal  the  present  restrictions  upon  the 
size  and  weight  of  parcel  post  pack¬ 
ages.  Representative  Frank  Osmers  of 
New  Jersey  is  the  author  of  the  meas¬ 
ure.  If  adopted,  this  bill  would  return 
the  size  and  weight  limits  in  effect 
before  the  present  Act  was  passed. 

The  bill  is  now  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service.  We  are  working  toward  im¬ 
mediate  hearings.  They  will  be  held 


if  every  member  of  NRDGA  writes 
or  her  Representative  and  urges  thi 
action.  Even  if  the  bill  does  not  p 
in  this  session  we  will  thus  be  buildi 
up  a  record  that  will  make  the  ji 
easier  in  January. 

Flammable  Fabrics.  Senate  heari 
on  S.  2918,  NRDGA’s  Flammah 
Fabrics  Act,  have  been  held.  The  he 
ings  were  conducted  by  Senator  Edwi 
C.  Johnson,  D-Colo.,  the  sponsor 
the  bill  and  Chairman  of  the  Int 
state  and  Foreign  Commerce  Co 
mittee. 

Senator  Johnson  expressed  the  dc 
sire  to  secure  immediate  Senate  a 
proval  of  the  bill.  Some  techni 
changes  in  the  bill  may  be  necessa 
before  it  is  approved  by  the  Commit 
tee.  However,  we  are  hof>eful  that  Se 
ator  Johnson  will  be  successful  in  hi 
efforts.  We  understand  that  the  Hou 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Forei 
Commerce  is  planning  to  announ 
hearing  dates  soon. 

Charles  W.  Dorn,  of  the  J.  C.  Pe 
ney  Company,  chairman  of  NRDGA’* 
Technical  Committee,  was  the  lead 
witness.  He  was  followed  by  oth 
members  of  his  committee  and  rep 
sentatives  of  all  segments  of  the  tex 
industry.  This  bill  has  almost  un 
versal  approval  and  should  pass 


LIFO.  If  you  have  not  written  yo 
Representative  asking  his  support 
HR  7447  and  HR  7554,  do  so  toda 
We  told  you  about  this  legislation  la 
month  and  in  the  Washington  Ne 
Letter.  The  NRDGA  Special  Bulled 
has  also  discussed  this  legislation.  It 
vitally  important,  whether  you  are  o 
LIFO  or  not  and  regardless  of  wheth 
you  are  personally  concerned.  This  ’ 
good  legislation  needing  your  suppo; 
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non-food  volume  in  the  super  market  department  stores  goes  on  at  an  in¬ 


will  soon  go  up  to  20  per  cent. 

All  this  might  be  exjjected  to  have 
a  discouraging  effect,  but  the  facts,  in¬ 
stead,  are  that  department  stores  seem 
to  find  the  situation  more  stimulating 
than  anything  that  has  happened  to 
them  in  years.  Every  week  brings  an 
announcement  that  another  store  is 
moving  out  where  its  customers  want 
to  find  it,  in  a  huge  new  shopping 
center  or  a  more  modest  single  branch. 
Almost  every  community  is  experi¬ 
menting  with  changed  shopping  hours; 
almost  every  store  is  trying  out  or 
studying  new  serve-yourself  arrange¬ 
ments.  These  are  the  multiplying  signs 
of  a  great  upheaval  in  department 
store  practices.  McNair,  himself,  who 
has  been  warning  department  stores 
for  years  that  they  must  make  these 
changes,  must  finally  be  satisfied  that 
they  are  no  longer  temporizing.  De¬ 
partment  store  complacency— if  that 
was  the  trouble— has  been  shot  to 
smithereens;  low  profits  and  high  ex¬ 
pense  rates  seem  to  have  sparked  a 
new  management  vitality  and  promo¬ 
tional  drive.  The  department  store, 
it  appears,  still  has  a  future. 

Last  month,  Fedway's  buyers  were 
in  the  market,  in  preparation  for  the 
fall  opening  of  two  units  in  this  new 
department  store  chain.  They  were 
the  advance  guard  in  what  will  surely 
be  the  n^^ct  big  wave  of  department 
store  development— the  multiple  unit 
chain  with  centralized  buying. 

While  many  aspects  of  the  Fedway 
operation  are  newsworthy,  the  chief 
interest  it  holds  for  the  department 
store  world  is  to  see  what  effect  a  cen¬ 
tralized  buying  policy,  rigorously  ap¬ 
plied  to  fashion  merchandise  as  well 
as  staple  merchandise,  will  have  on 
the  new  chain’s  exp)ense  rates  as  com¬ 
pared,  for  example,  with  the  exfjense 
rates  of  the  parent  Federated  group. 
That  question  will  not  be  answered, 
of  course,  for  a  long  time  to  come; 
but  if  it  turns  out  that  the  Fedway 
way  of  doing  things  can  slice  several 
points  off  expense  ratios  and  still  pre¬ 
serve  all  the  customer  appeals  of  the 
department  store,  the  pattern  of  the 
future  w'ill  be  fairly  clear. 

Meanwhile,  the  decentralization  of 


creasing  tempo.  The  J.  L.  Hudson 
Company  broke  ground  for  its  North¬ 
land  Shopping  Center,  where  70  stores 
will  occupy  161  acres  of  a  409-acre  site. 
The  Hudson  branch,  at  the  project’s 
center,  will  be  about  one-fourth  the 
size  of  the  downtown  store,  and,  with 
better  layout,  will  have  nearly  one- 
third  the  selling  area  of  the  down¬ 
town  store.  The  center  will  be  open 
for  business  in  two  years  or  less.  By 
that  time,  on  the  basis  of  the  present 
rate  of  population  increase,  its  trading 
area  will  provide  over  500,000  cus¬ 
tomers. 

Within  one  mile  of  each  other. 
Allied  Stores  Corporation  and  L. 
Bamberger  &  Co.  will  build  shopping 
centers  at  Paramus  in  Bergen  County, 
New  Jersey.  A  $5  million  branch  of 
Stern  Bros.,  New  York  will  be  the 
first  Allied  unit,  and  according  to  the 
plans  this  will  be  the  largest  branch 
department  store  in  the  East.  Allied’s 
first  regional  shopping  center  was  the 
famous  GO-acre  Northgate  development 
out  of  Seattle.  The  Paramus  develop¬ 
ment  will  cover  100  acres.  There  will 
be  100  buildings  in  the  group,  includ¬ 
ing  stores,  restaurants,  theatres  and  an 
office  building. 

Bamberger’s  Paramus  site  is  another 
giant— 125  acres,  with  a  footage  of 
nearly  a  mile  along  two  main  high¬ 
ways.  Bamberger’s  itself  will  occupy  a 
four-story  building,  its  fouith  branch. 
Parking  facilities  for  6,000  cars  are 
planned.  Construction  is  to  be  com¬ 
plete  about  November,  1953. 

In  Hillsdale,  on  the  San  Francisco 
peninsula,  Macy’s  w'ill  build  its  first 
suburban  store  in  California.  The 
branch,  a  $6  million  job,  will  have  two 
levels  above  the  ground  and  one  be¬ 
low.  The  Hillsdale  shopping  center  is 
an  independent  development,  which 
will  have  75  other  stores  besides 
Macy’s. 

In  suburban  St.  Louis,  Stix,  Baer  & 
Fuller  will  join  the  branch  move¬ 
ment  in  a  big  way  by  building  an  $8 
million  shopping  center  in  Richmond 
Heights.  Plans  include  a  four-story 
building  for  the  department  store;  60 
other  shops;  a  medical  center  and  a 
3,000  car  parking  area. 
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Events  and  Promotions.  In  the 

before  Mother’s  Day,  Macy’s  NAniL 
York  and  its  four  branches  stay  pjp< 
open  on  Friday  as  well  as  Thursd  ^ 
evening;  they  will  repeat  the  proce  jad 
ure  this  month  before  Father’s  Dj 
...  As  bathing  suit  business  got  stai  jjnii 
ed,  Macy’s  announced  another  usefipda 
innovation— fitters  are  stationed  in  tl  jn  {; 
fitting  room  area  to  lend  a  hand  an  jnd 
give  advice.  .  .  .  Goldblatt’s  annu  nist 
Star  Sale  ran  for  the  last  eight  days(  j(}ii 
May.  The  opening  day,  in  spite  (  ii 
torrents  of  rain,  was  the  biggest  Thur  ^tor 
day  in  the  store’s  history.  One  of  th  jtv. 
promotion  appeals  in  a  record-breai  pos 
ing  barrage  of  advertising  was:  “Bu 
now  for  many  months  ahead— even  f(  ,^.3i 
Christmas!”  .  .  .  Gimbel’s,  Philade  qqi 
phia  had  a  full-dress  air-raid  drill,  i  [m 
first,  on  May  27.  .  .  .  The  Hecht  Co  the 
Parkington  branch  at  Arlington,  Va  ,-35 
is  staging  a  three-lecture  course  fc  ,in 
women  customers  on  finances  and  ii 
vestments.  The  brokerage  firm 
Merrill,  Lynch,  Pierce,  Fenner 
Beane  supplies  the  lecturers.  .  .  .  Giit|thi 
bel’s,  Milwaukee,  sold  a  $109.95  G 
washer  with  these  items  thrown  id 
two  percale  sheets,  two  percale  pillo 
cases,  and  a  12-piece  towel  set. 
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Union  Contracts  in  New  York.  Sij 

unionized  New  York  stores— Hearn 
two  units,  Bloomingdale’s,  Stern  Bros 
Namm-Loeser’s,  Gimbel’s  and  Sak 
34th  Street— have  contracts  with  Db 
trict  65  of  the  Distributive,  Processiiii 
and  Office  Workers  Union.  The  cor 
tracts  run  until  next  February,  bu  \ 
they  contain  a  reopening  clause,  unde 
which  the  union  has  been  negotiatin! 
with  the  stores  during  recent  weeks. 

One  of  the  practices  which 
union  wishes  to  establish  is  a  form 
“hiring  hall,”  under  which  the  stonj 
notifies  the  union  of  vacancies  as  theiJ 
occur  and  the  union  sends  in  appl 
cants  for  the  jobs.  Another  feature 
complete  HIP  medical  coverage,  pai 
for  by  increased  employer  contribi 
tions  to  the  District  65  Store  Worker’’ 
Security  Fund.  Wage  increases  are  alw 
involved.  In  two  of  the  stores,  pensio 
plans  could  be  discussed. 

District  65  and  the  other  locals  nod 
comprising  the  DPOWA  “seceded 
from  the  CIO  in  1948.  The  officers  of 
65  recently  had  a  run-in  with  a  Ne» 
York  grand  jury  over  a  request  to  show 
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he  we  j^ir  books.  One  outcome  is  that  the 
y’s  Ne  joion  is  suing  two  New  York  news- 
s  papers  which  said  that  the  grand  jury 
rhursdi  ^.as  checking  reports  that  union  funds 
■  had  been  used  to  provide  bail  for 
;r’s  Da  Qjmnuinists  convicted  under  the 
?ot  stai  5mith  Act.  These  reports  were  print¬ 
er  usef'  cdat  a  time  when  the  DPOVVA  seems, 
n  fact,  to  be  ridding  itself  of  members 
nd  locals  considered  to  be  Commu- 
nist-influenced,  and  is  hoping  for  re- 
aililiation  with  the  CIO. 

In  its  current  negotiations  with  the 
Stores,  District  65  has  courted  public¬ 
ity.  Neither  striking  nor  picketing  was 
possible,  with  a  contract  in  effect,  but 
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as:  “Bi^^niething  called  a  “strike  atmosphere” 
ras  decreed.  This  involved  an  an¬ 
nouncement  that  a  buildup  of  a  strike 
fund  was  in  progress,  and  an  appeal  to 
the  public  to  support  the  employees’ 
case.  Employees  were  to  wear  their 
union  buttons  at  all  times.  In  a  tele¬ 
vision  program,  customers  were  asked 
to  seek  out  management  representa¬ 
tives  to  express  their  sympathy  with 
^‘'’jthe  union  proposals,  with  emphasis  on 
a  retirement  plan.  Actually,  there  was 
no  discernible  “strike  atmosphere”  in 
the  stores,  and  the  negotiations  seemed 
to  proceed  amicably  enough. 

Bloomingdale’s  and  Stern’s,  where  a 
retirement  pension  was  not  at  issue, 
had  signed  new  contracts  before  the 
end  of  May.  Negotiations  for  Gim- 
bel’s,  Saks-34th  and  Namm-Loeser’s 
may  go  to  arbitration. 
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Sales  Promoters  in  June.  The  Mid- 
Year  Convention  of  the  Sales  Promo¬ 
tion  Division  and  Visual  Merchandis¬ 
ing  Group  will  be  held  in  New  York 
on  June  26  and  27,  ending  the  day 
hich  thd|,((Q].g  jjjg  NADI  Display  Market  be- 
1  formoigjpj  Qpg  session  will  be  a  round-up 
the  stoitJof  2[j  proven  sales-getting  tech¬ 
niques:  how  to  plan;  how  to  use  news¬ 
papers,  radio,  television  and  direct 
mail;  how  to  promote  credit;  how  to 
nse  informative  labeling  to  bring  ex¬ 
tra  sales;  and  how  to  follow  through 
sales  plans  with  the  sales  personnel. 
Truth  in  advertising  will  be  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  another  session,  in  which  radio 
and  newspaper  representatives  will 
join  the  retailers.  For  advertising 
nanagers  speci6cally  there  will  be  a 
session  on  how  to  get  more  out  of  the 
advertising  dollar,  featuring  cost-cut- 
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Northland  Contor,  tho  J.  L.  Hudson  Company's  gigantic  version  of  a  shopping  center,  will  serve  an 
area  of  Detroit  which  has  had  a  population  growth  of  75  per  cent  in  the  past  ten  years.  It  it 
situated  between  two  main  highways,  and  the  estimated  population  of  the  trading  area  by 
the  time  the  center  opens  in  1954  it  500,000.  The  parking  area  it  designed  for  6,000  cars. 


Passages  for  freight 
trucks,  leading  plat¬ 
forms  and  service 
areas  will  all  be 
underground. 


Covered  walks  will 
surround  and  con¬ 
nect  all  the  store 
buildings.  Two 
large  courts  on  each 
tide  of  the  Hudson  store 
will  be  ptirk-*ike 
areas  with  she'tered 
places  for  sitting. 
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Group  will  study  the  specific  problems 
posed  by  fashion  and  home  furnish¬ 
ings  windows  and  interior  displays. 


PEOPLE 


Wheelock  H.  Bingham,  the  new 
president  of  Macy’s,  New  York,  was 
president  of  Macy’s,  San  Francisco,  for 
six  years.  During  that  p>eriod,  the  San 
Francisco  store,  formerly  O’Connor, 
Moffatt  &  Co.,  was  expanded  to  twice 
its  size  and  trebled  its  volume.  Before 
the  war,  during  which  he  became  the 
youngest  Captain  in  the  U.  S.  Navy 
and  was  cited  for  his  organization  of 
the  Naval  Aviation  Supply  Office,  he 
had  come  up  through  the  Macy  or¬ 
ganization  to  the  fiosition  of  merchan¬ 
dising  vice  president.  His  entire  busi¬ 
ness  career  has  been  with  Macy’s. 

At  San  Francisco,  E.  L.  Molloy,  the 
store’s  executive  vice  president,  suc¬ 
ceeds  Bingham  in  the  presidency.  He, 
too,  is  a  graduate  of  the  Macy  train¬ 
ing  Squad,  class  of  ’29.  Edward  K. 
Straus,  who  has  been  vice  president  in 
charge  of  corporate  buying  for  all  the 
Macy  units,  will  become  executive  vice 
president  of  the  San  Francisco  store. 
Philip  Svigals  succeeds  Straus  in  the 
corpiorate  buying  f>ost.  Svigals,  a  26- 
year  veteran  in  the  Macy  organization, 
has  been  senior  merchandise  vice- 
president  of  L.  Bamberger  &  Ck). 

•  John  Pirie,  Jr.,  became  president  of 
Carson  Pirie  Scott  &  Co.  last  month, 
succeeding  Bruce  MacLeish,  who  was 
elected  chairman  of  the  board.  Pirie  is 
a  grandson  of  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  store  and  son  of  the  late  John  T. 
Pirie,  who  was  also  its  president.  C. 
Virgil  Martin,  the  store’s  general 
superintendent  and  piersonnel  direc¬ 
tor,  was  named  assistant  to  the  new 
president. 

Robert  H.  Levi  last  month  became 
first  executive  vice  president  of  The 
Hecht  Co.,  a  new  post  which  places 
him  second  in  command  to  Samuel 
M.  Hecht,  president.  Charles  B. 
Dulcan,  Sr.,  who  was  recently  hon¬ 
ored  on  his  completion  of  40  years 
with  The  Hecht  Co.,  was  named  vice 
chairman  of  the  board  of  directors, 
and  John  J.  Kavanagh  added  the 
post  of  secretary  to  his  responsibili¬ 
ties  as  a  vice  president  and  treasurer  of 
the  corporation.  Levi,  who  has  been 
10  years  with  The  Hecht  Co.,  has  been 
assistant  general  manager  of  the  Balti¬ 


more  stores  and  for  the  past  year  ex¬ 
ecutive  vice  president  in  charge  of 
corporate  affairs. 

Eight  of  Hecht’s  Washington  area 
executives  were  appointed  assistant 
vice  presidents.  They  are  Jack  Blau 
and  Louis  Frankel,  associate  general 
merchandise  managers;  Harold  Mel- 
NicovE,  director  of  visual  presenta¬ 
tions;  Morris  Moss,  store  supierintend- 
ent;  Walter  E.  Reitz,  Jr.,  executive 
controller;  James  Rotto,  sales  and 
publicity  director;  Harry  Hirshberg, 
operating  manager  of  the  Silver 
Springs  branch,  and  Milton  Schles- 
INGER,  opierating  manager  of  the  Ar¬ 
lington  branch. 

Don  K.  Miller  has  been  appiointed 
vice  president  and  director  of  sales  at 
L.  S.  Donaldson  Co.,  Minneap>olis. 

Ralph  W.  Smith,  general  supierin- 
tendent  and  piersonnel  director  of 
Franklin  Simon  for  the  past  16  years, 
has  been  elected  a  vice  president. 

Edward  J.  Fick  becomes  a  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  Stix,  Baer  &  Fuller,  in  charge 
of  financial  operations.  Fick  started 
with  Stix,  Baer  29  years  ago,  at  the  age 


of  15.  Last  month  the  store  added  Ati 
its  board  a  fourth  outside  directo^i 
Clark  R.  Gamble,  president  of  Brovtl 
Shoe  Company.  Sidney  R.  Baer,  vk® 
chairman  of  the  board,  common 
that  the  piolicy  of  appointing  son^ 
directors  who  are  not  otherwise  coJn 
nected  with  the  store’s  opieration  pwIk 
vides  “a  pierspiective  on  our  busin 
that  the  inside  management,  naturalr 
ly,  cannot  have.” 

Clarence  B.  Caldwell,  director 
personnel  and  employee  relations  f»—, 


Sears,  Roebuck  8e  Co.  was  elected 
vice  president  of  the  company.  |o 
Margaret  Egan  became  advertising 
manager  of  John  Wanamaker,  Phi 
delphia,  last  month.  She  was  former!  a 
ad  manager  for  Marshall  Field.  m 
Irving  B.  Zwern  will  be  the  execu  1 
tive  director  of  the  new  Interstate  De 
partment  Stores  unit  scheduled  t 
opien  in  the  fall  in  Evansville,  Ind 


The  store,  under  construction  now 
will  be  the  largest  department  store  L 
town.  Zwern,  who  joined  Interstate  in 
April,  has  been  with  Hearn  Depart 
ment  Stores  for  30  years. 


Controls  and  the  ^^SofC^  Markets 


"OEFORE  the  steel  shutdown  began, 
there  was  talk  about  a  “buyer’s 


near  their  newly  expanded  capaciti 
Even  staple  markets  have  to  find  thei 


market  in  metals,”  and  predictions 
that  material  controls  would  all  be 
unnecessary  within  a  year.  Sizeable  in¬ 
creases  in  consumer  goods  metal  allot¬ 
ments  were  made  for  the  third  quar¬ 
ter;  some  controls  were  dropped.  The 
only  tight  metal  supplies  were  said  to 
be  in  nickel,  coppier  and  cobalt. 

The  fact  that  inventories  of  civilian 
durable  goods  are  heavy  in  retail  storey 
was  made  official  by  the  word  of  the 
National  Production  Authority,  which 
had  it  from  the  Ofiice  of  Civilian  Re¬ 
quirements.  “Excessive  supply  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  current  level  of  sales”  was  the 
tidy  description  applied  to  inventories 
of  television  sets,  furniture,  refrigera¬ 
tors,  washing  machines,  clothes  dryers 
and  electric  ranges.  “Good”  was  the 
word  for  inventories  of  gas  ranges, 
freezers  and  air  conditioners. 

Lower  prices  and— more  important 
—new  and  attractive  products  that  will 
get  the  buying  urge  working  are 
needed  if  some  major  civilian  goods 
producers  hope  to  opierate  at  anywhere 


answer  in  new  products.  Bed  shee‘ 


are  a  good  example.  The  unmov* 


and  unmoving  consumer  has  fore 
the  prices  of  conventional  sheets  bac 
to  pre-Korean  levels.  But  the  new 
fitted  sheets— bottom  and  top>— are  a 
different  story. 

Manufacturers’  price  cuts  in  the  ma 
jor  appliance  field  have  begun,  and 
every  repiort  tells  that  new  products 
and  new  designs  are  finally  on  the  way 
A  long  steel  shutdown  or  a  step-up  in 
the  defense  program  would  change  all 
that. 

Bernard  Baruch,  for  one,  believes 
that  the  over-supply  of  civilian  goods 
is  proof  in  itself  that  the  defense  pro 
gram  is  dangerously  weak  and  slow. 
When  he  appieared  before  a  Congress¬ 
ional  committee  last  month,  he  want¬ 
ed  to  know  exactly  what  favorable 
change  had  occurred  in  the  interna¬ 
tional  situation  to  justify  the  defense 
“stretch-out.”  What  he  said,  in  effect, 
was  that  if  the  country  were  arming 
itself  at  the  rate  which  the  world  situ- 
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tion  demands,  a  complete  system  of 
onomic  controls  would  be  needed. 
Whether  the  “stretch-out”  is  wise  or 
ot,  the  fact  still  remains  that  it  may 
lave  to  be  discarded  at  any  time  in 
avor  of  a  sf>eed-up.  That  is  why  the 
RDGA  has  not  taken  the  extremist 
ion  prj  position  in  favor  of  terminating  the 
busina  :ontrol  setup.  Throughout  the  hear- 
natural  ings  on  the  Defense  Production  Act, 
the  Association  has  asked  Congress  to 
ector  fl  lay  down  rules  for  the  suspension— not 
ions  fo  the  elimination— of  price  controls  as 
lected  conditions  warrant  it.  On  its  own,  the 
y.  OPS  moves  only  reluctantly  in  this 
/ertisini  direction,  as  the  past  month’s  events 
r,  Phih  dave  shown.  (The  rayon  producers 
•ormerl  ay  that  on  the  day  their  price  controls 
d.  ivere  suspended,  their  prices  averaged 
e  execu  17  per  cent  below  the  1951  f)eak.) 
itate  Dt  11  the  Senate  Banking  Committee’s 
uled  u  recommendations  are  carried  out,  the 
lie,  Ind  juthority  to  control  prices  and  wages 
)n  now  will  continue  in  force  until  next 
store  in  March.  Meanwhile,  the  OPS  says  it  is 
rstate  inj 
Depart 


working  on  price  control  suspension 
standards  for  retailers  and  wholesal¬ 
ers.  For  what  it  is  worth,  department 
stores  could  read  into  a  recent  state¬ 
ment  of  OPS  Director  Arnall  an  in¬ 
direct  support  of  their  case  that  most 
department  store  merchandise  is  high¬ 
ly  eligible  for  a  suspension  of  controls. 
In  a  letter  to  the  Senate  Banking  Com¬ 
mittee,  Arnall  said: 

“Prices  are  not  firm  in  all  areas. 
But  in  the  tw'o  most  crucial  areas— 
the  food  which  we  buy  for  our  fami¬ 
lies,  and  the  materials  which  the  mili¬ 
tary  buy  for  the  national  defense— 
there  are  hard  markets.  .  .  .  All  the 
available  evidence  indicates  that  if 
controls  were  eliminated,  prices  w'ould 
go  higher  for  food  items,  milk,  bread, 
meat,  potatoes,  cigarettes  and  a  large 
number  of  other  basic  commodities.” 
As  the  department  stores  have  been 
saying  for  some  time,  the  goods  they 
sell  are  conspicuously  absent  from  this 
list. 


Promotion  Programs  and  Selling  Aids 


Vote  Campaign  Ready.  A  complete 
promotion  kit  on  the  Get-Out-the-Vote 
campaign  is  being  distributed  to  stores 
ipacities  by  the  NRDGA.  “Vote  As  You  Please, 
jBut  Please  Vote”  is  the  theme.  Ray¬ 
mond  H.  Fogler  is  chairman  of  the 
inmoveOAssociation’s  Non-Partisan  Get-Out- 
s  forca^the-Vote  Committee.  He  reported  this 
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have  already  been  set  up  in  a  number 
of  states,  and  that  retail  cooperation  is 
good.  Working  with  the  stores  under 
Fogler’s  direction  is  Joe  T.  Lovett, 
former  Kentucky  newspaper  publisher 
and  American  Legion  Commander. 
The  NRDGA’s  complete  promotional 
package  suggests  that  stores  “sell” 
voting  as  a  privilege  rather  than  a 
duty.  Howard  Abrahams,  manager  of 
NRDGA’s  Sales  Promotion  Division, 
who  is  acting  as  executive  secretary  of 
the  Committee,  will  send  the  material 
to  any  store  on  request. 

Hat  Bar  Merchandising.  A  manual 
desCTibing  the  operation  of  hat  bars  in 
department  and  specialty  stores  is  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Merchandising  Division 
this  month.  It  is  based  on  a  survey 
among  stores  of  all  volume  classifica¬ 
tions.  Among  the  subjects  discussed 


are  the  effect  of  the  hat  bar  on  milli¬ 
nery  volume;  the  merchandising  and 
operating  results  of  the  bar  itself,  in¬ 
cluding  data  on  gross  margin,  profit¬ 
ability,  and  percentage  of  total  store 
volume,  and  the  operating  techniques 
which  have  proved  most  profitable  in 
practice.  There  is  also  an  analysis  of 
the  type  of  merchandise  carried  in  the 
hat  bar  as  to  style,  price  range  and 
the  type  of  customer  for  whom  it  is 
designed.  Price:  to  members  12.00;  to 
non-members,  $5.00. 

Workshops.  Twenty-five  copywriters 
and  25  display  men  from  stores  all 
over  the  country  will  brush  up  on 
their  techniques  and  gather  in  new 
ideas  when  the  Fourth  Retail  Adver¬ 
tising  Copy  Workshop  and  the  new 
Retail  Display  Workshop  convene  this 
month  in  New  York. 

Under  the  joint  auspices  of  the 
NRDGA  and  the  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity  School  of  Retailing,  the 
workshops  will  provide  intensive 
courses  of  study  supervised  by  top 
practitioners  in  the  two  fields. 

The  Copy  Workshop,  in  session  this 
year  from  June  16  to  June  20,  has  en¬ 
joyed  great  success  since  it  was  first 


offered  in  1949.  Designed  to  answer 
the  same  needs  for  training  in  funda¬ 
mental  techniques  and  new  ideas  in  its 
field,  the  first  Display  Workshop  will 
be  conducted  from  June  23  to  June  25. 

Early  Corset  Openings  Pledged.  As 

the  corset  industry  sees  things,  an 
early  market  opening  means  that  the 
buyer  will  know  the  trends  well  ahead 
of  time;  regardless  of  when  she  places 
her  orders,  she  can  begin  pruning  her 
stocks  as  soon  as  she  has  seen  the  new¬ 
lines.  Accordingly,  the  two  associations 
in  the  industry,  the  Corset  and  Bras¬ 
siere  Association  of  America  and  the 
Associated  Corset  and  Brassiere 
Manufacturers,  Inc.,  have  set  the 
date  of  their  next  Spring  market  week, 
in  New  York,  for  November  17  to  21. 

Formerly  the  Spring  market  was 
held  in  January,  with  occasional 
efforts  to  move  it  back  to  December. 
The  new  dates  come  after  Election 
Day,  and  before  Thanksgiving,  avoid¬ 
ing  conflict  with  the  Christmas  selling 
season.  They  are  early  enough,  too,  so 
that  salesmen  can  be  out  on  the  road 
and  in  the  stores  a  good  six  weeks 
earlier  than  last  year. 

With  earlier  openings,  the  industry 
hopes  to  see  orders  placed  soon  enough 
to  bring  goods  into  the  store  in  time 
for  promotion  with  Spring  ready-to- 
wear.  Thus  corset  departments  will 
not  only  have  a  longer  selling  season, 
but  will  be  geared  to  introduce  new 
foundation  styles  at  the  same  time 
that  the  new  outerwear  fashions  are 
introduced. 

Although  no  definite  announcement 
has  yet  been  made,  it  is  understood 
that  the  corset  industry  expects  to 
move  its  Fall  1953  opening  up  simi¬ 
larly,  to  give  both  retailers  and  manu¬ 
facturers  a  needed  longer  selling 
season. 

Selling  More  Sporting  Goods.  A  funda¬ 
mental  need  in  the  sporting  goods  de¬ 
partment  is  the  salesperson  who  knows 
enough  about  the  equipment  to  un¬ 
derstand  technical  terms  the  customer 
himself  may  use,  to  know  which  quali¬ 
ty  points  to  stress,  and  to  be  able  to 
suggest  the  right  piece  of  equipment 
for  each  purjxise. 

To  help  meet  this  need.  A.  G. 
Spalding  &  Bros.,  Inc.,  has  just  issued 
a  primer  on  golf  clubs,  golf  balls,  ten- 


Ills  rackets,  and  tennis  balls.  Included 
also  are  lists  of  related  items  to  be  sug¬ 
gested  for  added  sales.  Called  “Why 
Spalding  Products  Are  So  Easy  to 
Sell,”  the  pamphlet  is  reaching  stores 
through  their  Spalding  distributors. 

On  the  Agenda.  George  F.  Little 
Management  of  New  York  announces 
the  following  trade  shows  which  will 
be  put  on  under  its  aegis  during  the 
coming  months: 

New  York  Lamp  Show,  July  6-11, 
Hotel  New  Yorker;  National  China, 
Glass  Sc  Pottery  Show,  July  13-18, 
Hotel  New  Yorker;  Chicago  Gift 
Show,  July  28- August  8,  LaSalle  Hotel 
and  Palmer  House;  Chicago  Stationery 
Show,  August  10-13,  Palmer  House; 
New  York  Gift  Show,  August  18-22, 
Hotels  New  Yorker  and  Statler;  Bos¬ 
ton  Gift  Show,  September  8-12,  Hotel 
Statler;  Philadelphia  Gift  Show,  Sep¬ 
tember  21-24,  Hotel  Benjamin  Frank¬ 
lin;  Washington  Gift  Show,  October 
5-8,  Hotel  Willard. 

The  combined  California  Curtain 
,  and  Drapery  and  Lamp  and  Picture 
Shows  are  scheduled  for  July  6-10  in 
Los  Angeles.  These  are  sponsored  by 
the  Los  Angeles  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  and  managed  by  Los  Angeles 
Trade  Fairs,  Inc. 

Toy  Promotions  Set.  Orientated  around 
a  record-breaking  nine-page  ad  in  Life 
magazine,  the  1952  Christmas  toy  pro¬ 
motion  looms  as  the  biggest  nation¬ 
wide  selling  campaign  ever  planned  in 
that  held. 

Through  the  auspices  of  the  Toy 
Manufacturers  A.SSOCIATION,  the  drive 
will  be  expanded  along  the  same  lines 
which  proved  successful  in  1951. 
Whereas  last  year’s  Life  advertisement 
showed  48  toys  on  six  consecutive 
pages  plus  a  full  page  institutional  ad, 
this  year’s  insertion,  scheduled  for  the 
November  24  issue  of  Life,  will  feature 
64  toys  on  eight  pages,  along  with  a 
full  page  institutional  selling  the  value 
of  American  made  toys. 

Toy  buyers  and  retail  toy  outlets  all 
over  the  country  have  received  ad¬ 
vance  listings  of  the  64  featured  items. 
A  special  promotion  is  being  aimed 
towards  hardware  retailers  through 
trade  advertising  and  point  of  sales 
kits. 

Once  again,  TV  will  be  used  as  a 


prime  pre-selling  medium.  Present 
plans  have  the  top  10  cities  in  the 
nation  being  treated  to  daily  viewings 
of  the  featured  64  toys  during  the 
December  buying  spell.  Last  year  TV 
carried  the  promotion  in  four  cities. 

In  addition  to  the  nine-page  Life 
ad,  the  campaign  will  also  feature  a 
full-page  insertion  in  the  December 
issue  of  Parents  Magazine. 

As  a  result  of  the  increased  activity, 
David  L.  Rand  of  the  Grey  Advertis¬ 
ing  Agency,  who  is  handling  the  cam¬ 
paign  for  the  association,  looks  for¬ 
ward  to  a  new  high  in  total  advertising 
linage  and,  most  important,  a  new 
peak  in  sales  volume. 


retail  outlets  in  25-foot  lengths. 


Latex  By-the-Yord.  A  campaign  to 
reach  the  home  upholstering  market 
is  being  launched  by  the  Firestone 
Industrial  Products  Company  to  in¬ 
troduce  foam  latex  by  the  yard  for 
over-the-counter  sales  in  department 
and  specialty  stores.  A  special  pro¬ 
gram  aimed  at  acquainting  customers 
with  the  uses  of  Foamex  sheet  stock 
has  been  prepared.  This  includes  a 
demonstration  and  lecture  and  a  22- 
minute  cplor  motion  picture. 

The  company  points  out  that  previ¬ 
ous  home  uses  of  foam  latex  were  con¬ 
fined  to  pre-cut  items,  but  with  the 
availability  of  continuous  rolls,  this 
material  can  now  be  cut  to  fit  each 
individual  need.  It  is  produced  for 
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Electric  Housewares  Campaign.  Mairse  of  t 

billion  dollar  yearly  volume  being  j  mply  do 
healthy  figure  to  aim  for,  the  Electri.|iidy,  as  n 
Housewares  Gift  Campaign  for  Fa’  ihe  produt 
and  Christmas,  1952,  is  planning  ar|n>iiiote. 
early  start  for  itself  this  year.  In  a|  It  is  wh( 
recent  statement,  J.  P.  Mcllhenn;.|!anufactu 
Chairman  of  the  Sales  Promotioahe  sights 
Committee  of  the  Electric  House\\a)t.|icturer’s 
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particular  emphasis  on  local  markei 
as  a  key  to  a  successful  campaign. 

“We  feel  that  a  great  deal  has  bet 
accomplished  in  making  the  trail 
more  aware  of  the  tremendous  salt 
potential  existing  in  the  multi-billior|'>es  supp 
dollar  gift  market,”  Mcllhenny  saMs  md  the  i 
adding,  “We  feel  strongly  that  \vr|>  t  and  ca 
have  finally  hit  on  a  highly  successfui  idf  and, 
formula  which  will  set  a  pattern  foil  lling  sue 
years  to  come.”  sou  exact 

Key  point  of  the  formula  is  thti  ts  worke 
Local  Area  Committee  set-up  designed' dts  wen 
to  tie  dealer  and  distributor  togethe  ^liat  mea 
in  local  marketing  area  promotion*  |  l^eep  tl 
Originated  late  in  the  campaign  lavlucr’s  id 
year,  the  plan  took  hold  slowly  but  u|iany  me 


beginning  to  mushroom  this  year.  A 
32-page  Sales  Plan  Book  for  dealers 
distributors  and  local  electric  powt, 
companies  has  successfully  built  uj 
interest. 


ossible. 
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Keep  the  Door  Open 

(Continued  from  page  30) 
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But  the  retailer  can  take  fuller  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  manufacturer’s  knowl¬ 
edge  and  ideas,  especially  when  it 
comes  to  planning  promotions  on  his 
particular  product.  Many  store  men 
say  they  have  trouble  plow'ing  their 
way  through  manufacturers’  promo¬ 
tional  literature,  and  become  impa¬ 
tient  with  it.  This  impatience  may 
carry  over  into  their  reception  of 
manufacturer-sponsored  ideas  that 
buyers  bring  to  them.  But  retail  man¬ 
agement  should  find  a  way  to  clear  an 
open  path  between  the  manufacturer 
w’ith  ideas  and  the  store  promotion 
man  who  is  certainly  looking  for  them. 
Store  heads  and  store  promotion  man¬ 
agers  should  plan  more  time  to  keep 
in  contact  with  resources,  swapping 
ideas,  and  getting  the  background  they 


require  for  productive  follow-througfi^ut,  can  I 
Granted  that  the  average  depart-iii  many 
ment  store  has  at  its  command  a  balLunt.  L 


ail  to  ei 
ufficientl 
Also  oi 


tery  of  experienced  and  well  qualified! 
advertising  and  promotion  personnel. 
Granted,  too,  that  these  w^ell  trained 
individuals  have  the  capacity  to  createfng  atmc 
sound  merchandising  and  selling  ideaiHiHiie  if  f 
Nevertheless,  their  qualifications  andihe  depa 
abilities  (with  some  notable  excepkomer  re 
tions)  act  with  the  coverage  of  a  shot  Jileasanie 
gun  rather  than  with  the  effectivencs'lactory  t 
of  a  rifle  w'hen  it  comes  to  the  promo-fcorking  i 
tion  of  a  single  item,  or  merchandi*'^!^ct  with 
sold  only  in  one  department.  j;  With  t 

The  target  is  in  the  sights,  but  somefinued,  t 
how'  or  other  “wind  direction”  knocksp'i  a  plat 
their  try  for  a  bulls  eye  into  a  cockedjproper  si 
hat.  Perhaps  “wind  direction”  canlants.  F 
best  be  interpreted  or  described  as  thefedvised. 
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lerwhelming  pressure  that  retail  pro¬ 
motion  people  are  subjected  to  in  the 
ourse  of  their  normal  operation.  It 
imply  doesn’t  give  them  time  to 
(udy,  as  much  as  they  would  like  to, 
he  products  they  are  called  upon  to 
liomote. 

'  It  is  when  this  situation  arises  that 
lanufacturer-supplied  ideas  can  bring 
he  sights  back  into  line.  I'he  manu- 
.ictuior’s  intimate  knowledge  of  his 
iioduct  can  be  tapped  for  a  mass  of 
Ital  selling  information  to  be  used  by 
opywriters  and  other  promotion  j)er- 
iiincl.  Nobody  knows  better  than  the 
iianufacturer  himself  the  problems  of 
leichandising  and  selling  his  own 
iHxiuct.  He  has  the  clearest  knowl- 
dge  of  its  potential.  He  can  and  often 
rtes  supply  selling  ideas  that  go  be- 
■  tiul  the  realm  of  his  particular  prod- 
(t  and  can  be  adapted  to  department- 
atlf  and.  in  some  ca.ses,  store-wide 
t  iling  success.  He  knows  and  can  tell 
ou  exactly  how  a  given  selling  idea 
las  worked  under  test  and  what  re- 
nlts  were  obtained,  and  by  exactly 
•  hat  means  they  were  obtained. 

Keep  the  door  open!  A  manufac- 
uiei’s  ideas  can  be  the  fulcrum  of 
iiany  more  sales  than  you  thought 
tossible.  Advertising  and  promotion 
ilans,  yes  even  merchandising  coop¬ 
tation,  from  suppliers,  may  tip  the 
lalance  in  your  favor.  Give  them  a 
hance. 

Credit  Management 

{Continued  from  page  40) 

)Ut,  can  be  offset  and  more  than  offset 
11  many  cases  by  the  employee  tlis- 
ount.  He  suggested  that  stores  may 
ail  to  emphasize  this  economic  fact 
nPhciently. 

!  Also  on  the  plus  side  are  the  work- 
:  ng  atmosphere— pleasant  in  a  credit 
iflice  if  for  no  other  reason  than  that 
I  he  department  is  designed  for  cus- 
•micr  reception;  the  store’s  location, 
leasanter  and  more  convenient  than 
'  artory  districts,  and  the  appeal  of 
lorking  in  the  center  of  things,  in  con- 
f  act  with  people. 

With  these  facts  established,  he  con- 
I'liued,  the  store  can  better  sell  itself 
s  IS  a  place  of  employment,  and  apply 
1  noper  selection  techniques  to  appli- 
1  ants.  For  the  credit  office,  Bartlett 
t  ulvised,  the  retailer  should  look  for 
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Six  ways 

Liberty  Mutual  helps  you 

CONTROL 
INSURANCE  COSTS 


1 .  Liberty  Mutual  serves  you  direct  through  full¬ 
time  company  representatives  who  know  department 
store  operations  and  problems.  Direct  service  is  fast 

and  dependable _ and  it  cuts  selling  and  handling 

costs. 

2.  You  get  coverage  advice  from  men  whose  job 
is  to  protect  you  fully  with  the  right  kind  of  policies. 

3.  You  get  Loss  Prevention  service  from  men 
who  know  store  hazards  from  top  to  bottom,  how  ac¬ 
cidents  are  caused  and  how  prevented. 

4.  Liberty  Mutual  claims  service  works  to  restore 
injured  workers  to  their  jobs  and  to  create  good  will 
for  your  store  by  handling  customer  claims  promptly 
and  tactfully. 

5.  From  this  long  experience— and  from  special 
studies  made  with  leading  stores  —  Liberty  Mutual 
can  help  you  tailor  an  accident  prevention  program 
to  fit  your  special  needs. 

6.  As  a  mutual  company,  we  are  owned  by  and 
managed  for  the  benefit  of  our  policyholders  ...  to 
help  them  reduce  accidents  and  control  their  insur¬ 
ance  costs.  This  plan  has  resulted  in  substantial  sav¬ 
ings  for  stores  large  and  small. 


Would  you  like  more  facts  on  other  stores  —  plus  a 
special  proposal  for  your  store?  There's  no  obligation. 
Just  call  the  Liberty  Mutual  office  in  your  city.  Or 
write  us  at  175  Berkeley  Street,  Boston. 


LI  BERTY  W  MUTUAL 


lllfSir  SUIUU  mSUSANCt  COSMH*  .  uswn  mutual  riM  ISSUAAStt  COMAASY 


employees  who  are:  pleasant  in  dis¬ 
position  and  attractive  in  appearance; 
accurate  at  figures,  and— for  the  small 
store— versatile.  He  recommended  the 
hiring  of  married  women  both  for  full¬ 
time  and  part-time  employment. 

Some  kind  of  manual  of  operation 
is  a  training  necessity,  Bartlett  said. 
There  should  be  at  least  a  written  list 
of  the  duties  of  each  position.  His  own 
organization  found  it  necessary  to  de¬ 
velop  a  manual  when  revolving  credit 
was  introduced  and  another  with  cycle 
billing. 

Mrs.  Bessie  Armstrong  Tearno  of 
the  Wallace  Company,  Schenectady, 
reported  a  remarkably  low  personnel 
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A  controlled  number  of  new 
charge  customers  DAILY¬ 
WEEKLY  -  MONTHLY. 

A  controlled  number  of  new 
charge  customers  at  a  con¬ 
trolled  cost. 

A  controlled  number  of  new 
charge  customers  from  pre-  • 
selected  areas. 

Daily  reports  on  causes  of  cus¬ 
tomer  satisfaction  or  dissatis¬ 
faction. 

A  permanent,  economical,  prac¬ 
tical  program  for  continually 
increasing  charge  sales. 


WRITE  FOR  FREE  ANALYSIS: 

"Gauging  the  Effectiveness 
of  Charge  Account 
Solicitation  Methods." 


A.  I.  WOOD  &  COMPANY 

1518  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia  2,  Pa. 

*The  Research  Method  of  Account  Solicitation 


turnover  in  her  credit  department. 
The  reason  for  this,  she  said,  is  far 
from  complicated:  the  office  is  a  pleas¬ 
ant  working  place.  Too  much  empha¬ 
sis  on  a  formal  businesslike  atmos¬ 
phere  is  characteristic  of  credit  offices, 
she  said:  the  results  in  efficiency  are 
questionable  but  employee  restlessness 
and  dissatisfaction  are  inevitable. 

Panel  members  for  an  open  forum 


discussion  on  smaller  store  problei  | 
were:  Robert  P.  Calvert,  Ziesel  Broili 
ers  Co.,  Elkhart,  Ind.;  Anne  H.  Ciotv| 
Nelson’s,  Jamestown,  N.  Y.;  C.  fl 
Dauner,  Myers  Bros,  Springfield,  Iljf 
Robert  Grant,  Anderson-New’coi! ' 
Co.,  Huntington,  W.  Va.;  Ernest  foh  1 
son,  H.  C.  Prange  Co.,  Shebovgs  * 
Wise.,  and  Robert  W  Myers,  .My(  | 
Department  Store,  Whittier,  Calif,  f 


Joseph  W.  Dye 

(Continued  from  page  27) 
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In  addition  to  being  head  of  the  vast 
operation  of  Wolf  &  Dessauer’s,  Dye 
devotes  much  of  his  time  to  civic  and 
charitable  affairs.  He  is  serving  his 
second  term  as  president  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Methodist 
Hospital  in  Fort  Wayne,  and  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  building  committee  of  the 
new  Parkview  Memorial  Hospital  now 
under  construction.  He  currently  is 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  52,000,000 
drive  to  raise  funds  for  the  completion 
of  the  Parkview  Hospitai  and  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  the  Lutheran  Hospital.  He  is 
a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  is  ac¬ 
tive  in  the  affairs  of  the  Community 
Chest.  In  1949  Dye  became  the  first 
president  of  the  Fort  Wayne  Conven¬ 
tion  Bureau  and  has  been  active  in  its 
work  since  that  time. 


He  also  is  active  in  the  cultural  liJ 
of  the  community.  He  recently  pi 
sented  a  paper  before  the  Quest  Clt; 
of  which  he  is  a  member,  citing  t! 
need  for  a  cultural  center  in  Fo 
Wayne.  He  devoted  many  hours  i 
research  and  outlined  a  sound  pi 
posal  for  the  establishment  of  a  ceni- 
which  would  provide  working  facil 
ties  for  the  Art  School,  Philharmon 
Orchestra  and  Civic  Theatre.  Oilu 
related  arts  such  as  camera  clubs  ai 
ballet  would  be  added  to  the  prograi 

Looking  at  the  future  of  the  iih 
chandising  world.  Dye  commtni 
“The  field  of  human  relations  is  tl 
great  challenge  that  confronts  icia. 
ing.  Stores  are  mechanized  about . 
much  as  is  possible.” 

That  observation  supplies  the  ki 
to  Dye’s  policy  with  his  co-workers.  1 
resources  and  his  community. 
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How  to  Make  Training  Attractive 

(Continued  from  page  42) 


confidence  is  established.  It  is  excellent 
psychology  not  to  run  over  to  the  mer¬ 
chandise  immediately,  disclosing  an 
eagerness  to  get  the  sale.  The  customer 
feels  that  the  salesperson  is  interested 
in  him  when  he  first  asks  about 
the  customer’s  needs.  Many  a  sale 
has  been  lost  because  the  salesperson 
didn’t  show  the  right  merchandise; 
and  the  salesperson  didn’t  show  the 
right  merchandise  because  he  didn’t 
bother  to  find  out  the  customer’s 
needs.  Finally,  merchandise  returns 
and  dissatisfaction  are  prevented.  Sur¬ 
veys  prove  that  the  big  reason  for  re¬ 
turns  and  dissatisfied  customers  is  fail¬ 
ure  to  find  out  the  customer’s  needs. 
The  idea  is  not  to  just  sell  merchan¬ 
dise,  it  is  to  sell  merchandise  that 
brings  customer  satisfaction. 


The  greatest  users  of  this  tech  n  ini., 
of  “finding  out  the  customers’  neeA- 
are  the  hardware  people.  The  aver.iv, 
hardware  store  carries  over  50, (X4 
items,  and  when  a  customer  comes  id 
the  salesman  usually  doesn’t  move  ur| 
til  he  has  a  very  good  idea  of  exart!| 
what  the  customer  needs.  Then 
goes  over  to  the  item  or  to  a  few 
starts  showing  merchandise.  What ' 
salesman  has  done  is  to  reduce  50, C 
items  to  just  a  handful  by  asking 
or  two  questions— “How  are  you  gt 
to  use  it?”,  “How  thick  is  your  wood' 
etc. 

Surely  the  time  has  come  when 
and  all  good  selling  practices  must’ 
utilized.  The  stakes  are  high,  the  neel 
great,  the  rewards  many  and  the 
cuses  for  not  doing  so,  none. 
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The  Harvard  Merchandising  and  Operating  Figures  (Continued  frow  pn^e  14) 


Cash  Discounts  Steady.  Although  the 
ratio  of  cash  discount  income  to  net 
sales,  2.65%,  was  almost  unchanged 
from  the  1950  figure  of  2.7%,  it  will 
nevertheless  be  disconcerting  to  many 
merchants  to  note  that  the  1951  ratio 
is  the  lowest  on  record  for  department 
stores  in  this  series  of  studies.  The 
steady  decline  from  the  prewar  ratio 
of  more  than  3%  of  sales  is  a  measure 
of  the  sellers’  market  that  has  existed 
for  the  past  dozen  years.  It  will  be 
news,  perhaps,  to  some  of  the  critics 
of  big  business  that  the  large  concerns 
in  1951  were  typically  not  able  to 
command  appreciably  higher  cash  dis¬ 
counts  than  the  small  companies;  for 
stores  with  sales  under  $250,000  the 
figure  was  2.7%  of  sales,  and  for  the 
stores  over  $50  million  it  was  2.75%. 

Stock-Turn  Dropped.  It  is  scarcely  sur¬ 
prising  that  the  merchandise  turnover 


rate  fell  off  rather  sharply  in  1951, 
from  4.3  times  to  3.95  times.  This  dip 
below  a  4-times-per-year  level  contin¬ 
ued  the  decline  in  stock-turn  which 
has  been  in  evidence  ever  since  the 
unusually  high  point  of  5.4  turns  per 
year  was  reached  under  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  merchandise-scarcity  conditions 
of  1945.  Apparently  only  once  before 
in  these  studies  has  the  stock-turn  rate 
fallen  below  4  times,  and  that  was  in 
a  year  of  even  more  pronounced  stock¬ 
ing  up  than  1951,  namely,  1942,  when 
the  rate  was  only  3.55  times.  In  1951 
there  was  the  customary  relation  be¬ 
tween  stock-turn  and  sales  volume;  the 
number  of  turns  moved  up  in  a  prac¬ 
tically  steady  progression  from  2.4  for 
the  stores  under  $250,000  to  4.3  for 
the  stores  over  $50  million. 

EXPENSE 

Expense  Rate  Climbed.  .After  the 


small  decline  in  1950  the  total  expense 
rate  in  1951  resumed  the  advance 
which  has  characterized  the  postwar 
period.  The  common  figure  of  33.2^^ 
was  over  5%  of  sales  greater  than  the 
corresponding  figure  for  1946  and  was. 
in  fact,  the  highest  figure  recorded 
since  1941. 

Substantial  uniformity  appeared  in 
the  expense  rates  of  all  the  volume 
groups  above  $1  million,  which  ran 
from  a  low  of  32.5%  in  the  $2  to  S5 
million  group  to  a  high  of  34.0%  in 
the  $20  to  $50  million  classification. 
As  is  usually  the  case,  one  of  the  lower 
ratios,  32.7%,  was  that  shown  for  the 
group  with  sales  of  $50  million  or 
more.  For  both  1950  and  1951  the 
expense  advantage  of  this  group  wid 
ened  over  previous  years  in  compari¬ 
son  with  the  stores  in  the  next  lower 
volume  classification.  Conceivably  the 
managements  in  the  top  volume  group 
have  been  somewhat  more  alert  to  the 
necessity  of  expense  control  in  this 
period  than  has  been  true  of  depart¬ 
ment  store  managements  in  general. 
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Payroll  Costs  Mounted.  On  an  identi¬ 
cal  firm  basis,  dollar  payroll  costs  ad¬ 
vanced  4%.  Percentage  wise  to  sales 
the  increase  from  17.6%  in  1950  to 
17.95%  in  1951  carried  this  division  o( 
expense,  normally  54%,  or  55%  of  the 
total  cost  of  doing  business,  to  a  higher 
point  than  any  reached  since  1938, 
though  only  a  small  fraction  above  the 
1949  mark.  Over  the  volume  scale  the 
lowest  payroll  percentage,  16.9%,,  ap¬ 
peared  for  the  very  smallest  stores,  and 
the  highest,  18.3%,  for  the  next  to  the 
largest  classification.  In  cents  per  sales 
transaction  payroll  costs  moved  only 
from  71  cents  in  1950  to  72.5  cents  in 
1951,  a  smaller  advance  than  in  the 
preceding  year.  The  three  functional 
groups  represented  in  the  rise  were 
administrative  and  general,  publicity, 
and  direct  and  general  selling. 

One  way  to  illustrate  the  declining 
purchasing  power  of  the  stores’  payroll 
dollar  is  to  consider  how  many  sales 
transactions  can  be  handled  per  dol¬ 
lar  of  payroll  expense.  The  figures 
below  show  that  as  of  1951  a  payroll 
dollar  would  cover  distinctly  fewer 
than  half  as  many  safes  transactions  as 
it  did  in  the  prewar  period: 
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Payroll 

Transactions 

Costs  per 

per 

T  ransactioti 

Payroll  Dollar 

1!>39 

S.335 

2.99 

lit  11 

.110 

2.41 

191.5 

.150 

2.22 

19  Ki 

.510 

1.85 

19  J" 

.615 

1.63 

191« 

.685 

1.16 

1919 

.665 

1.50 

19.50 

.710 

1.41 

1951 

.725 

1.38 

From  these  figures  the  importance  of 
increasing  per  capita  productivity  in 
department  stores  is  apparent. 


Real  Estate  Costs.  The  real  estate 
cost  outlay  is  manifestly  a  slow  mover. 

In  1950,  when  there  was  an  appreciable 
sales  advance,  the  percentage  receded 
from  2.65%  to  2.55%;  in  1951,  with 
only  a  minor  sales  increase,  it  came 
back  to  2.65%.  In  both  years,  the  dol¬ 
lar  outlay  for  real  estate  costs  steppred 
up.  Prominent  in  causing  such  higher 
dollar  costs  presumably  were  the  grow¬ 
ing  use  of  percentage  leases,  especially 
for  suburban  stores,  the  extent  of  re¬ 
modeling  and  refixturing  at  current 
high  cost  levels,  and  the  aggravated 
burden  of  real  estate  taxes.  From  a 
percentage  standpoint,  nevertheless, 
denti  *  real  estate  costs  are  an  outstanding  in¬ 
stance  of  an  expense  classification  that 
still  remains  very  substantially  below 
prewar  levels;  for  instance,  the  1939 
common  figure  was  4.35%.  In  terms 
of  cents  per  transaction  the  advance  in 
real  estate  costs  from  1939  to  1951  was 
the  smallest  proportionately  for  any  of 
the  natural  divisions  (except  losses 
from  bad  debts)  only  from  8  cents  to 
11.5  cents. 

The  very  largest  companies  showed 
the  lowest  percentage  of  all  for  real 
estate  costs;  it  is  plausible  that  this 
advantage  reflects  long-term  owner¬ 
ship  of  locations  where  sales  potential¬ 
ities  have  greatly  increased  over  the 
years  and  for  which  the  “built  up” 
basis  of  computing  real  estate  costs  on 
owned  property  does  not  reveal  a  true 
going  rate.  Ownership  of  store  prop- 
xlining  j  erty  obviously  is  advantageous  in  a 
payroll .  period  of  continued  price  inflation, 
ly  sales ! 

)er  dol-  Advertising  Cost  Rose.  With  the  pres- 
figures  j  sure  to  obtain  sales  volume  in  1951, 
payroll  I  advertising  dollar  outlays  expanded, 
and  the  typical  percentage  moved  up 
to  2.85%,  the  highest  since  1941.  In 
the  grouping  according  to  sales  vol- 
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Electric  Steam  Generator— full 
Antomatic  Water  and  Electric  Controls 


Only  by  using  Stein  Professional  Pressing  Units  can 
one  fully  appreciate  the  effective  service  this  ecjuipment 
provides  in  modern,  stream-lined  Alteration  Depart¬ 
ments  which  is  so  necessary  in  today’s  Department  Store 
administration. 

Only  by  seeing  how  the  work  is  handled  quickly, 
smoothly  and  efficiently  can  one  understand  why  stores 
and  shops  everywhere,  in  increasing  numbers,  are  adopt¬ 
ing  this  equipment  as  the  perfect  solution  to  their  press¬ 
ing  and  finishing  problems.  No  expensive  installation 
required. 

Write  us  for  further  particulars.  We  will  appreciate 
hearing  from  you. 


LAWRENCE  M.  STEIN  COMPANY 

StS-SStS  W,  Van  Bnrem  Street  •  .  Chicago  7,  iliinoia 
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lime  the  highest  advertising  expense 
ratios  characterized  the  two  classifica¬ 
tions  between  $5  million  and  $20  mil¬ 
lion,  while,  as  usual,  the  stores  under 
$500,000  exhibited  the  lowest  com¬ 
mon  figures.  In  terms  of  cents  per 
sales  transaction  advertising  outlays 
amounted  to  12  cents,  twice  as  much  as 
in  19-14.  Of  the  total  amount  spent 
for  newspaper  space,  direct  mail,  radio 
and  TV,  and  other  advertising  (but 
not  including  payroll,  supplies,  or 
other  publicity  expense),  85%  to  90% 
commonly  was  devoted  to  newspaper 
space. 

EARNINGS 

Profits  Sharply  Off.  Caught  between 
falling  gross  margin  and  rising  total 
expense,  net  merchandise  profits  (over 
and  above  interest  on  owned  capital) 
tumbled  from  4.4%  to  2.1%  of  sales. 
After  crediting  back  the  imputed  in¬ 
terest  as  well  as  other  net  income,  the 
earnings  before  taxes  in  1951  came  to 
only  4.7%  of  sales,  a  drop  from  6.95%, 
in  1950,  and  the  lowest  figure  since 
1939.  In  relation  to  the  average  gross 
sales  check  of  $4.42  (for  large  stores) 
earnings  before  taxes  came  to  only 

18.5  cents,  a  figure  about  the  same  as 
in  1949,  but  w'ell  below  the  27.5  cents 
of  19.50. 

\Vhen  the  reporting  stores  were 
classified  according  to  sales  volume  the 
best  earnings  before  taxes  were  found 
in  the  $2  to  $5  million  group  and 
the  $50  million  and  over  group,  but 
all  the  other  groups  were  close  behind, 
with  the  exception  of  the  stores  under 
$250,000,  whose  figure  was  only  3.2%, 
of  sales. 

Taxes  Took  2.4%.  Although  federal 
income  and  excess  profits  taxes  in  1951 
represented  a  lower  percentage  of  sales 
than  in  1950,  2.4%  against  3.1%, 
their  impact  on  earnings  was  greater, 
amounting,  naturally,  to  more  than 
50%.  In  comparison  with  1949,  the 
federal  tax  was  definitely  higher  in 
ratio  to  sales,  but  the  1951  figure  was 
nevertheless  below  the  corresponding 
ratios  for  the  years  from  1941  through 
1948,  when,  of  course,  earnings  before 
taxes  were  very  much  higher.  The  fed¬ 
eral  tax  collector  took  9.5  cents  out  of 
the  average  sales  transaction  in  1951, 
in  comparison  w'ith  12  cents  in  1950. 

6.5  cents  in  1949,  and  only  1  cent  in 
1939. 


WRITE  OR  PHONE  FOR  FULL  DETAILS 


G.  J.  MARDER  ASSOCIATES 

4403  SHERIDAN  ROAD 
CHICAGO  40.  ILLINOIS 
EDge water  4-51 12 


Because  a  considerable  number  of 
the  smaller  concerns  reporting  to  the 
Harvard  Bureau  are  proprietorships, 
no  comparable  tax  data  were  available 
lielow  the  $1  million  sales  level;  above 
that  mark  the  greatest  proportionate 
tax  burden  was  carried  by  the  largest 
stores  and  ti  c  smallest  by  those  be¬ 
tween  $1  million  and  $2  million. 

A  FIRST  FOR  RETAILERS! 

CONTROLLERS’  CONGRESS 
RESEARCH  COMMIHEE 

announces  a 

MERCHANDISE 
PLANNING  & 

CONTROL 

SEMINAR 

at  the 

UNIVERSITY  OF  WISCONSIN 

JULY  8-12,  1952 

A  comprehensive,  integrated 
and  objective  approach  to  mer¬ 
chandising  problems  for  depart¬ 
ment,  specialty,  chain  stores— 
whether  small,  medium  or  large. 

Write:  Seminar  Administrator 
Controllers'  Congress 
Research  Committee 
National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association 
100  West  31st  Street 
New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


Final  Earnings  Dropped  39%.  -Altei 

taxes  the  final  net  earnings  of  deparl 
ment  stores  in  1951  amounted  to  onli 
2.3%  of  sales  as  against  3.85%  in  195(1 
This  lower  percentage  of  profit  ap 
plied  to  the  only  slightly  higher  sale 
volume  (+1-7%)  resulted  in  dolla 
earnings  that  were  approximately  39^ 
below  those  of  1950  and  20%,  beloi 
those  of  the  atlverse  department  stor 
year  1949.  The  final  “net  net”  of  2.3^ 
of  sales  was  the  lowest  since  1938,  a  Is 
a  year  of  business  recession.  A  final  ne 
profit  of  at  least  four  cents  out  of  th 
consumer’s  dollar  has  long  been  re 
garded  as  a  reasonable  goal  for  depart 
ment  stores  to  shoot  at,  but  the  fac 
remains  that  on  the  average  this  goa 
has  been  achieved  or  surpassed  onl 
five  times  in  the  last  17  years. 

The  amount  retained  as  final  ne 
profit  out  of  the  average  gross  sale 
check  was  nine  cents,  as  compared  will 

15.5  cents  in  1950,  11.5  cents  in  1949, 
and  6.5  cents  in  1939,  when  the  aver¬ 
age  gross  sale  was  only  $2.10,  less  than 
half  the  1951  amount.  Since  taxes  cut 
more  heavily  into  the  earnings  of  the 
larger  stores,  the  best  final  net  earn¬ 
ings  percentage  tvas  the  figure  of  2.9°/^ 
of  sales  shown  for  the  two  groups  oi 
relatively  small  stores  between  $1  mil 
lion  and  $5  million. 

The  question  remains  of  the  rate  ol 
return  on  invested  capital.  When  the 
1951  final  earnings  were  reckoned  as 
a  percentage  of  return  on  capital  stock 
and  surplus,^  the  typical  figures  for 
the  stores  with  sales  above  $1  million 
ran  only  from  5%  to  7.5%,  with  the 
higher  figures  occurring  at  both  ends 
of  the  volume  scale.  Most  of  these  fig¬ 
ures  are  shockingly  low,  especially 
when  it  is  remembered  that  many  of 
the  assets  represented  by  the  capital 
stock  and  surplus  figures  are  inevitably 
carried  at  depreciated  historical  bo<A 
values  and  do  not  reflect  the  current 
inflated  replacement  costs.  The  con¬ 
clusion  seems  inescapable  that  many 
department  stores  in  1951  did  not 
realize  enough  profits  to  maintain 
their  economic  health. 

♦After  careful  consideration  the  Bureau  hii 
concluded  that  the  term  “capital  stock  an^ 
surplus”  is  likely  to  be  less  misleading  th» 
the  designation  "net  worth”  previously  usei 
since  under  present-day  conditions  the  teiR 
“worth”  Ls  highly  ambiguous  as  applied  to  aif 
historical  book  values  of  other  than  iinmol- 
ately  current  assets. 


